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T was a singularly happy 
suggestion on the part of 
%( the publishers of THE Mip- 
Ae CONTINENT that the initial 
number of the magazine 
should contain an account 
of one whose public attitude 
and career owe much of their 
character to his geographical logation. 
Standing on the dividing line between 
the North and the South, with the on- 
spreading West at his back, Henry 
Watterson is a truly national figure. 

It seems trite and inadequate to de- 
scribe Mr. Watterson as a genius; yet 
that is the only term general enough 
in character to explain such a man. 
Unquestionably he is the most brill- 
iant of American journalists. But this 
assertion, comprehensive as it is, by no 
means conveys any idea of the uni- 
versality of his attainments. He has 
won distinction in the highest politics 
of his time. He is an orator, a man of 
letters, a political and social economist, 
an accomplished man of the world. He 
is distinctly of the literary and artistic 
temperament, mercurial, emotional, im- 
aginative; yet he possesses many of the 
practical qualities not commonly allied 
to these. Hisinsight into affairs is keen, 
often seeming to amount to an intui- 
tion, and no man is quicker to grasp a 
situation. He is always in the public 
eye. Being for the present out of the 
game of politics, in which he has been 
so brilliant a player since 1872, he has 
sought another field for the expression 
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of his restless energy. He is now en- 
gaged in delivering a lecture on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, prepared with the most 
minute care, and after exhaustive re- 
search. It presents a noble portrait of 
that great man. This from the ex- 
rebel! As usual, the controversialists 
have fallen upon the subject, with criti- 
cism and even invective. But Mr. Wat- 
terson has long worn armor of proof 
against such shafts. Besides, he has 
the evidence for all he has said. 

Being at the head of a great news- 
paper, he has ever at command a me- 
dium by means of which he can reach 
his audience. This piece of machinery 
operates always on the lines laid down 
by its directing head, and its prime 
function as a purveyor of news does 
not depend upon the immediate pres- 
ence of the editor-in-chief. Having for 
many years been a writer on political 
questions almost exclusively, and not 
finding anything in the present situa- 
tion to move a man to other feelings 
than those of discouragement, Mr. 
Watterson now writes only when he 
wishes to make a point. His touch 
with the office, however, is perfect, 
and it is not to be assumed that he 
will not re-enter the game. Be sure 
that he will, whenever he wants to, 
andifshortly he should once again begin 
to sing, ‘‘ For Iam a Pirate King,’’ be 
very sure that some of the players will 
wear a grewsome look ; for while he 
has the audacity of genius, behind it, 
and supporting it, there is generally a 
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Henry Watterson, Age 30. 


very nice calculation made on a basis 
of accurate knowledge and that keen 
insight already referred to. Moreover, 
there are few public men who have so 
wide a range of operation, so extensive 
and intimate a knowledge of the lead- 
ers of men, so many strong personal 
alliances, or so great a facility in im- 
proving an opportunity. His magnifi- 
cent intellectual vigor is supported by 
a splendid physical nature, the whole 
clarified by an exalted mind and a 
superb liver. 

In attempting anything like a com- 
plete portrait of Henry Watterson one 
hesitates before the complexity of the 
subject. His universality is as re- 
markable as any single trait in his 
character. One feels the human side 
of him, his personality, intensely, and 
is drawn closely to him or quite re- 
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pelled. I think that consciously or 
unconsciously it is he who exerts the 
influence either way, the other person 
being merely the recipient. With his 
intimates he is a most lovable man; 
in the club which he frequents at home, 
to all the younger men he is their af- 
fectionate ‘‘ Marse Henry.’’ A woman 
in tenderness, a thoughtful friend, full 
of the sunshine of life, having room 
in his composition for all save malice, 
he is yet fierce and warlike in his op- 
position to wrong. He has that sensu- 
ousness which accompanies a fanciful 
and poetic imagination, relieved by a 
loftiness of purpose and a virility that 
characterize all his utterances. He isa 
sentimentalist, yet a man of affairs; 
loving the graces of life, yet living in 
and enjoying the strife of partisan pol- 
itics; impetuous and emotional, yet 
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From an Old Engraving. 
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purposeful and far-seeing. A writer of 
pure English, his phrases have come 
to be a part of our language. Who 
does not know the Star-eyed Goddess 
who was born on a night in 1884, in 
Washington—born in the labor of a 
dispatch—and who leaped straightway 
upon the telegraph wire to appear re- 
fulgent next morning in the ‘‘ Courier- 
Journal?’’ A less poetic, but equally 
terse expression is the ‘‘ tariff for rev- 
enue only,’’ whose absolute finality it 
has been sought so often to escape. 
‘*Between the sherry and the cham- 
pagne’’ was coined in a letter from 
Washington containing the first pub- 
lic intimation that Grant would be a 
candidate for a third term. It was 
meant to cover the wildness of the sug- 
gestion. 

Journalist, statesman, orator, musi- 
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cian, student of belles lettres and the 
arts, at times an indomitable worker, 
at times an equally vigorous player— 
Mr. Watterson is all of these. Into all 
he puts the strong personality that 
holds attention. His perceptions are 
the quickest I have ever known. Hav- 
ing suffered nearly all his life from a 
seriously defective vision, he neverthe- 
less reads with unequaled rapidity. 
He seems to take in a whole page at a 
glance. In the office his amanuensis 
reading to him from the ‘‘ proofs’’ is 
rarely permitted to finish a paragraph 
before a gesture hurries him on to the 
next. Yet Mr. Watterson has absorbed 
and digested the article. In the same 
way does he read men or reach a con- 
clusion on a question of public policy. 
Back of it all has been much hard 
work, close application, earnest study, 
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and a wide range of information about 
current affairs. 

After all, is not this multiplicity, 
this complexity, just what Mr. Watter- 
son is—the journalist? For what is the 
journal but the epitome of life? True, 
he is a journalist of an old school, the 
last great survivor of that intensely in- 
dividual journalism in which the news- 
paper took its power from the editor, 
and not the editor from his paper. It 
was the school of Raymond and of 
Greeley, of the elder Bennett and the 
elder Bowles, and of Mr. Watter- 
son’s immediate predecessor, George 
D. Prentice. In this school was Wat- 
terson trained, and he is its last great 
exponent. Even Dana has long ago 
abandoned it, his great personality fail- 
ing to stand out against the new order. 
Doubtless Mr. Watterson’s unique posi- 
tion is largely attributable to his geo- 
graphical situation. He would have 
been a great editor in New York or in 
New Orleans, but his career must have 
been essentially different. 

Let us take a glance at Mr. Watter- 
son in his office. He comes rushing in 
at no fixed hour, opens his.door with 
his key, throws the lid of his desk 
back with a bang, and calls for his 
‘‘proofs.’’ With his leonine head bent 
low over his paper, he writes rapidly, 
impetuously, in a large hand. He does 
not revise his manuscript. In his shirt 
sleeves, he walks quickly into the com- 
posing room, gives an order or two, 
perhaps, and then out into the news 
room. He speaks to the managing 
editor, to the chief telegraph editor, 
learns what the country will be talk- 
ing about to-morrow, and then back to 
his desk or out of the building entirely. 
When important matters are up, he 
remains on the field. It is some fifteen 
years since, as a recruit, I enlisted in 
the ranks of journalism under Mr. 
Watterson as my general-in-chief. The 
commander was a long step from the 
lad who had just joined, but let me 
say, and it is my excuse for this intro- 
duction of myself, that the great chief 
was always a kind chief; impatient of 
mistakes, peremptory in orders, exact- 
ing inrequirements, but kindly in hisre- 
lations, taking a pride in the good work 
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of the honest boys, generous in his 
sympathies, ready with the advice of 
experience, ready, if need were, to do 
the work of any one of them. I remem- 
ber that he once took an assignment, 
went out late at night for his story, 
turned in his ‘‘copy,’’ and was found 
to have done an admirable piece of re- 
porting. It was asif General Grant had 
maneuvered a field-piece. It is a nat- 
ural consequence of all of this that the 
men on the ‘‘Courier-Journal’’ are 
imbued witha spirit of loyal admiration 
for ‘“The Boss,’’ as they call him behind 
his back, a spirit I have not always 
perceived in great newspaper offices. 
The men stand rather in awe of him, 
but they know him for their friend. 
His advice to all young newspaper 
men is: ‘‘Tell the truth, if you want 
to get a ‘scoop’ and make a sensation.”’ 
His newspaper has always been clean ; 
he abhors the impertinent personalities 
of the press, which, he holds, should 
carry itself with the dignity of a man. 

By birth, instinct and early sur- 
roundings Mr. Watterson is a ‘‘news- 
paper man.’’ He was born in Wash- 
ington, February 16, 1840, his father 
being the late Harvey M. Watterson, 
who, two years before, had succeeded 
James K. Polk asa member of Congress 
from Tennessee. The elder Watterson 
was ajournalist. When elected to Con- 
gress he owned and was editing a paper 
at Shelbyville, Tenn. From 1845 to 
1850, he owned and edited the ‘‘ Nash- 
ville Union.’’ Nashville was then a 
political center. Polk’s home was at 
Columbia, a neighboring town, and 
Jackson’s residence near Nashville had 
given that place a political prominence 
it maintained for some years after his 
death. From 1850 to 1855, Mr. Harvey 
Watterson conducted the ‘‘ Washington 
Union ’’ at the national capital. Thus, 
it will be seen, the young Henry was 
born to the ‘‘fourth estate.’’ As a 
child he fairly lived in the newspaper 
office; he knew it from the press room 
up, and inhaled the inspiration of the 
calling. 

Mr. Watterson’sancestry was Scotch- 
Irish, which accounts for several things. 
His father was a strong man, upright, 
affable and with abundant common 
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sense. But it is from his mother that 
he derives his remarkable perceptivity 
and imagination. She was a woman of 
superior mental qualities, and her in- 
sight was as keen and penetrating as 
her son's. The residence in Washing- 
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ton and his father’s prominence in 
public life brought the precocious 
youth into almost intimate relations 
with the leading men of the day—a 
fact that has been of inestimable advan- 
tage throughout his career. 

From 1852 to 1856, young Watterson 
was sedulously at school, at the Acad- 
emy of the Episcopal Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. Here he formed several alli- 
ances that have always been main- 
tained, and among his  school-boy 
friends are men who now hold distin- 
guished places in Philadelphia, where 
Mr. Watterson is as much at home to- 


/ 
day as he isin New York. At school 
he was the editor of the school paper, 
‘* The Ciceronian.’’ He made a famous 
editor, and the constitution was sus- 
pended to enable him to retain the post 
for several successive terms. But the 
trouble with his eyes 
caused hisremovalfrom 
school, and his educa- 
tion was completed by 
private tutors at Mc- 
Minville, Tenn. His 
father had a summer 
home there, and gave 
the lad a printing office 
outfit. The ‘“New Era’”’ 
made its appearance in 
October, 1856, and for 
two years Henry Wat- 
terson published his 
paper and pursued his 
~ classical studies in this 
little mountain town. 
~ He says he still re- 
~ members the first arti- 
~ cle he ever wrote; it 
wasabugle-notearticle, 
a call to the party. In 
speaking of it he says: 

‘‘When I saw the 
whole article had been 
copied next day by the 
‘Nashville American,’ 
then the great paper of 
that country, I couldn’t 
sleep much that night ; 
but when I saw it in the 
‘Washington Union,’ I 
was knocked out com- 
pletely. The article 
went the rounds of Dem. 
ocratic papers all over the country.”’ 

This happened when he was sixteen 
years of age. Mr. Watterson’s tutor 
during this period was the Rev. James 
W. Poindexter, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of much learning. But schools and 
tutors are scarcely necessary to the 
education of such a lad as we may im- 
agine him to have been. Nor can it 
be supposed that the precincts of Mc- 
Minville, with its slumberous shades, 
would long content so restless a spirit. 
In fact, two years later, at the age of 
eighteen, he sought a wider field. In 
the latter half of 1858, he was in New 
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York, where he wrote for ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Weekly,’’ just established, ‘‘ The 
Times’’ and other papers. With White- 
law Reid and John Russell Young, he 
was getting his training in the school 
of Raymond and Forney. In the 
winter of 1859, he returned to Wash- 
ington, and there did much miscella- 
neous newspaper work. He was reg- 
ularly employed on ‘‘The States,’’ 
which, under the editorship of Roger 
A. Pryor, and the management of John 
P. Heiss, was the organ of the young 
Democracy. 

Such was the training received by 
Henry Watterson, when the outbreak 
of the war directed his fortunes to an- 
other field. He had acquired many 
worldly graces, had already a large 
acquaintance with men, and, being a 
close and apt student, possessed an 
unusual equipment for a successful 
career. 

He returned to Tennessee, the home 
of his people, and in October, 1861, he 
was madeassistant editor of the ‘‘ Nash- 
ville Banner.’’ Early in 1862, Nash- 
ville was evacuated by the Confederates. 
Watterson, to use his own phrase, 
leaped into an empty saddle as For- 
rest’s cavalry swept by, and that was 
the end of editing until October, 1862, 
when ‘‘The Rebel,’’ a daily paper, 
made its appearance at Chattanooga, 
with Henry Watterson in charge. It 


was the soldiers’ newspaper, and nat- 
urally was not long-lived, making its 
last appearance at Chattanooga, Sep- 
tember 9, 1863. An attempt was made 
to revive it in a small Georgia town, 
but with this venture Mr. Watterson 
had nothing to do. The story that 
‘*The Rebel’’ became a camp follower 
is anerror. Mr. Watterson returned to 
the army, serving under Polk and in 
the Johnston-Sherman campaign. 

At the close of the war, three young 
soldiers found themselves, like most 
others on their side, decidedly out of 
it. They were Albert Roberts, George 
E. Purviss and Henry Watterson. The 
father of Roberts, John Roberts, a fine 
old English printer, mortgaged his 
farm for $1,000, and with this money 
the three ex-guardsmen revived the 
‘Nashville Banner,’’ with the D’Ar- 
tagnan, Watterson, aseditor. The pro- 
ject succeeded with D’Artagnan-like 
brilliancy. At the end of the first week 
they repaid the $1,000 and lifted the 
mortgage. They also had a supply of 
paper and ink, and an office. There 
were six or eight daily papers in Nash- 
ville then, or perhaps more. At the 
end of the year all but two had died, 
and of the two remaining only the 
‘*Banner’’ had any real life in it. 

Meanwhile the old ‘‘ Louisville Jour- 
nal’’ was falling into decay. George 
D. Prentice, wit, poet, essayist, was 
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getting much out at elbows, and his 
paper was losing ground. His time 
had passed, and a new epoch had dawned 
for which he was totally unprepared. 
The owners of the paper had their at- 
tention directed to Mr. Watterson, and 
overtures were made to him through 
Mr. Prentice. After some negotiations 
through the winter of 1867-68, Mr. 
Prentice’s stock was bought by the 
Journal company and transferred to 
Mr. Watterson, who took charge of the 
paper in the spring of 1868, Mr. Pren- 
tice remaining as editorial writer. Then 
ensued a lively journalistic war be- 
tween the ‘‘ Journal’’ and the ‘‘Cou- 
rier,’’ which Mr. Walter N. Haldeman 
had brought back to Louisville at the 
close of the war. Mr. Watterson at 
once appreciated the advantages to be 
derived from a consolidation; but Mr. 
Haldeman would only consent on the 
basis of counting the ‘‘Courier’’ at 
two and the ‘‘Journal’’ at one. But 
between the months of April and No- 
vember the ‘‘Journal’’ increased so 
rapidly in circulation and influence 
that Mr. Haldeman was brought to see 
the advantage of an alliance with the 
young editor. The ‘‘ Courier-Journal’’ 
made its first appearance November 8, 
1868. Atthe same time the old ‘‘ Louis- 
ville Democrat ’’ was absorbed and the 
field left clear to the two men, the 
combination of whose qualities was so 
singularly fortunate. The indomitable 
energy of Mr. Haldeman, his determi- 
nation to succeed, his force of purpose, 
his splendid pluck, together with his 
fine personal rectitude, furnished the 
foundation on which to build the struct- 
ure of a great newspaper. 

It is fitting here to say a word about 
this patriarch of publishers, Walter N. 
Haldeman. Forthose who haveworked 
under him, as I have, he is ‘‘’The Old 
Man,’’ and shall I not call him so? 
What a grand thing it is to be old like 
the Old Man—full of years, yet full of 
vigor, clear as a bell, alert, staunch, a 
constant, eager friend, a whole-hearted 
enemy, a splendid fighter. How genial 
is the presence of an old man like this! 
How much of manhood, of earnestness 
and strength is represented there ! He 
has been the substantial commercial 


force in the success of the ‘‘ Courier- 
Journal.’’ Abreast of the times, al- 
ways striving for the best attainable, of 
great sagacity and equal enterprise, he 
has made of the ‘‘ Courier-Journal’’ a 
great property, while Mr. Watterson 
has made it a great power. Each of 
these two men has incurred and each 
fully discharged a large debt to the 
other. 

With the coming to Louisville there 
had set in for Mr. Watterson a period 
of very hard work. He had married 
in Nashville, in 1865, Miss Rebecca 
Ewing, a daughter of the Hon. Andrew 
Ewing, of Tennessee. When he took 
charge of the ‘‘Journal’’ he left his 
wife in Nashville. His whole time was 
given up tohis business. He slept in 
a back room adjoining the office on 
Green street, and took his meals at a 
little restaurant a few doors away. 
Upon the consolidation of the two pa- 
pers he worked, if possible, with even 
greater energy. Mr. Prentice was yet 
the chief editorial writer, and Mr. Wat- 
terson acted as managing editor. His 
position was a difficult one. He had 
found surrounding Mr. Prentice a num- 
ber of brilliant men who, under other 
influences, might have made a lasting 
impression on their times ; but who, 
taking their cue from their chief, were 
too entirely given over to a Bohemian 
manner of life to be serviceable to a 
man with serious purposes. Mr. Pren- 
tice was himself in an unlovely old 
age; his habits dissolute, and his power 
declining or quite gone. The personal 
aspect of the case as between the young 
stranger and the men already installed 
was not pleasant. They regarded him 
as a usurper and an upstart. He had 
to rely on a force of men of inferior 
quality, but more tractable. 

In another and broader sphere was 
the new pitted against the old order. 
Mr. Watterson was one of the first of 
Southern men to accept the fact that 
politically and socially the country had 
experienced a complete transformation 
as a result of the war and the emanci- 
pation of the negroes. Then and there 
did he begin the work of reconciliation 
that he has not laid down. In the then 
social conditions of Louisville this was 
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a difficult and unpleasant, if not a dan- 
gerous attitude. The old Bourbon spirit 
was strong in Kentucky, where the 
post-bellum belligerents were now in 
the saddle. Mr. Watterson insisted that 
the three new amendments to the con- 
stitution were the treaty of peace be- 
tween the North and the South, and 
that the South must accept them in 


good faith. The feeling was strong 
against the negro. It was a serious 
question whether or not he should be 
permitted to ride on the street cars. 
The law had to be changed to enable 
his testimony to be received in the 
courts. Mr. Watterson took an un- 
compromising position for the new 
order. With all the power of his 
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newspaper he exposed and fought the 
kuklux outrages. Yet in sentiment he 
was intensely Southern ; in manner a 
Cavalier of Cavaliers, for all he insists 
that we know not Cavalier or Puritan. 

But it was not until the death of Mr. 
Prentice, in January, 1870, that Mr. 
Watterson ceased to be the practical, 
working journalist who saw the paper 
to press every night, to become a writer 
and publicist. Already he had made 
his position clear, as above indicated, 
but henceforth his pen was to be in 
daily defense of his ideas. The Demo- 
cratic party had assumed a hostile at- 
titude that was intensified by the rule 
of the carpet-bagger. It was in the 
hope of getting the party out of this 
slough that the Liberal movement was 
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undertaken in the South. This move- 
ment Mr. Watterson led in that section 
during 1871 and 1872. The Greeley 
nomination and its indorsement by the 
Baltimore convention were the result 
of a campaign directed by journalists, 
Henry Watterson, Horace White, Sam- 
uel Bowles and Murat Halstead. That 
the country was not ready for this 
attempted reconciliation was no fault 
of Mr. Watterson, who for six years 
had been leading up to it with unfal- 
tering purpose. 

Mr. Watterson had now fairly en- 
tered upon his public career in politicsas 
well asin journalism. Be it understood 
that the term politics is never used in 
relation to him in the sense of office- 
seeking or office-holding. He has been 
in politics only to direct a policy. He 
has never sought office, and never held 
but one. In obedience to the demands 
of the hour, and in compliance with 
the personal behests of Mr. Tilden, 
he consented to an election to the 
Forty-fourth Congress, in 1876, filling 
out the unexpired term of Edward Y. 
Parsons. After making his mark in 
the House, he declined a re-election. 
He had been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and his 
speeches in the Electoral Commission 
had been the most noteworthy utter- 

ances on that subject. This Tilden 
period was the most picturesque in 
Mr. Watterson’s public career. At 

the urgent demand of Mr. Til- 

den’s friends, he had pre- 
sided over the conven- 
tion that nominated 

him for the presi- 
dency. He went to 
Congress because 

Mr. Tilden conceived 

it necessary that there 
should be in the House 

a personal representative 
who could speak. From al- 
most the day of the election Mr. 
Watterson instinctively foresaw 
the plan to seat Hayes. No man 
wasso bold as he in his counsel for 
a counter organization to check- 
mate it. Watched by an emissary 
of the Republican organization, 
he went, immediately after the 
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election, to New Orleans, whence his 
letters to his paper, as well as his private 
dispatches to New York, foreshadowed 
the Republican plan. 

If he had instinct and foresight, the 
Republicans had organization. Every 
Democratic move was anticipated, be- 
cause it was known to the Republicans 
as soon as agreed upon by Mr. Tilden’s 
advisers. It seemed to Mr. Watter- 
son that there was but one course to 
pursue—a great popular uprising in 
support of what he believed to be the 
verdict of the people at the polls. He 
was convinced that such a demonstra- 
tion would cause a complete abandon- 
ment of their plan by the Republicans. 


Robert McLane, of Maryland, a close 
friend of Mr. Tilden’s, had witnessed 
such a popular uprising in England, 
when 200,000 Englishmen had thus 
enforced their appeal to the Lords in 
behalf of the reform bill. Mr. McLane 
was much impressed by it, and it was 
he who suggested to Mr. Tilden that 
a similar demonstration be made in 
this country. In Mr. Tilden’s Gram- 
mercy Park house it was agreed that 
the plan should be tried, that the party 
should be appealed to. Mr. Watter- 
son was commissioned to present the 
idea to the people in a speech, which 
he originally intended to deliver to the 
House. Mr. McLane bore a letter 
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from Mr. Tilden to Mr. Randall, the 


speaker of the House, setting forth 
what it was designed to do. Mr. Wat- 
terson and Mr. McLane left New York 
January 7, 1877, for Washington. On 
the morning of January 8th, Mr. Watter- 
son attended a meeting of Democrats 
held to celebrate Jackson’s day. Think- 
ing he saw here an opportunity per- 
haps better than would be afforded by 
a speech in Congress he said to the 
throng of Democrats: 

‘*T hope to see assembled in this city 
before this outrage (the seating of 
Hayes), isconsummated one hundred 
thousand unarmed freemen exercising 
the peaceful right of petition.’’ 

Joseph Pulitzer, who spoke after Mr. 
Watterson, wanted the one hundred 
thousand freemen armed. 

On reaching the House, Mr. Watter- 
son found the Republicans making a 
clamor about his speech, reports of 
which had preceded him. They saw 
the plan ; they knew Mr. Tilden’s per- 
sonal representative would not make 
an unauthorized suggestion of such 
import, and their safety lay in an out- 
cry. The Democrats, who lacked both 
courage and organization, saw nothing. 
They were afraid to act, and Mr. Til- 
den feared to urge aught that might 
result in violence. 

As to the Electoral Commission, Mr. 
Watterson was earnestly opposed to it 
from the outset. All his instincts were 
against the bill, and in the committee 
of advisement he yielded only to the 
persuasions and insistence of such ap- 
proved Democrats as Bayard, Thurman 
and Hunton. But he regarded the 
cause as almost hopeless. The die once 
cast, however, he accepted the result. 
He saw nothing but chaos in resisting 
the eight to seven presidential count. 
He said in a speech delivered in Con- 
gress, February 24, 1877: 

‘“’There was never but one chance to 
seat Mr. Tilden in the office to which 
he was elected by the people. That 
was for him, and for those immediately 
about him, to announce his election as 
soon as he was elected, to proclaim the 
conspiracy that was already organized 
to defeat his inauguration, to bring the 
people to some concert of action among 
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themselves, and to give proof to the 
country and the world that they meant 
what they said, and were not to be 
browbeaten or thwarted. Nothing of 
the kind was done, though it was pro- 
posed.”’ 

There are few now who are not agreed 
that the failure to nominate the old 
ticket in 1880 was one of the numerous 
blunders of the Democratic party. It 
was a blunder that Mr. Watterson did 
all one man could do to avert. Again 
he accepted a finality, and for Mr. Wat- 
terson, Mr. Tilden was nolonger a pres- 
idential quantity, though there was 
another story about that. 

In the spring of 1883, Mr. Tilden had 
a severe illness, and when Mr. Watter- 
son, who was in New York, called to 
say farewell to his friend, he believed 
it quite probable they would never 
meet again. It was very certain that 
Mr. Tilden would not again become a 
candidate for the presidency, which 
he himself did not want. In the sum- 
mer Mr. Watterson was once more in 
New York, and received a summons to 
call at the Grammercy Park house. 
He found the old gentleman quite 
hearty and animated. Recently he had 
been improving Greystone, his country 
place, and insisted that Mr. Watterson 
should at once accompany him thither. 
On reaching the place Mr. Tilden’s en- 
thusiasm quite tired the younger man 
out with running over the farm, in- 
specting the stables, looking at the 
cattle and examining all the features 
interesting to one wrapt up in a bu- 
colic life. 

In reflecting on this and having the 
newspaper man’s instinct for ‘‘copy,’’ 
Mr. Watterson thought how interest- 
ing it would be to tell peopie about 
Mr. Tilden’s life at home. He wrote a 
letter to his paper and described just 
what he saw. Unfortunate inspiration ! 
Tilden again a candidate, was at once 
the cry. The Republicans started it ; 
the Democrats echoed it. Every car- 
toonist fell upon it with joyous avidity. 
Mr. Tilden was depicted as a withered- 
shanked Hercules drawing Mr. Wat- 
terson up a stairway by means of rope 
and tackle. They pictured him swim- 
ming the river and towing a boat with 
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Watterson standing at the prow. It 
was the sensation of the hour. The 
journalistic instinct had done what it 
has done innumerable times and will 
do as long as we have newspapers—got 
two good and innocent men into trouble 
and raised a most unnecessary row. 
Mr. Watterson has persistently de- 
clined office. Except the seat in Con- 
gress, which was thrust upon him, he 


At Greystone 


has never allowed his name to be used 
even as a possible aspirant. Yet each 
successive State convention since 1872 
has insisted upon placing him at the 
head of Kentucky’s delegation in the 
national convention, that of 1892 over 
his own protest, and by acclamation— 
a mark of confidence never before be- 
stowed upon any Kentuckian. He 
has declined to stand as a candidate 
for senator, although assured of elec- 
tion practically without opposition. 
During the six months preceding the 
convention of 1892, the ‘‘ New York 
Herald’’ urged him as the logical 
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nominee of his party for the presi- 
dency, Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
going the length of assuring the 
chairman of the national committee, 
in case of Mr. Watterson’s being the 
candidate, that there should be no 
lack of material resources in the cam- 
paign. Other journals have placed him 
before the people as a presidential 
nominee. But Mr. Watterson has actu- 


with Tilden. 


ally met seventeen Presidents of the 
United States, and has known many of 
these intimately, and in response to 
such a newspaper nomination he once 
said : 

‘‘That I should ever become one of 
the number has never crossed my fancy 
or my hope. If I should find myself 
giving entertainment to the idea, I 
should begin to doubt my sanity, and 
the wish has been as far away from me 
as the thought.”’ 

The cause of free trade owes as 
much to Mr. Watterson as to any man 
in America— perhaps more. While 
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the sectional issue was still being 
fought over by the two great political 
parties, he saw in the tariff question 
an escape from this old scarecrow, and 
also foresaw that the question would 
become a vital one in our political econ- 
omy. The ‘‘Courier-Journal’s’’ early 
discussion of the fallacies of protec- 
tion had the anticipated effect, and the 
issue was soon joined. Mr. Watterson 
was the most tireless of the opponents 
of protection. Fully realizing that 
the logic of his position was ultimate 
free trade, as it was also a cardinal 
Democratic doctrine, he yet was too 
sincere a friend to that principle to 
jeopardize its success by an untimely 
advocacy of free trade, pure and sim- 
ple. He realized that the protective 
element should be taken out of the 
tariff as a first step. 

The phrase ‘‘ tariff for revenue only ’’ 
is his. In 1876 he wrote the tariff 
plank of the Democratic platform. In 
1880 as chairman of the platform com- 
mittee, he wrote the entire platform, 
and therein inserted the words thus 
briefly, realizing that General Hancock 
was not an ideal leader of tariff reform- 
ers. In the long conflict within the 
party on this issue, Mr. Watterson was 
ever alert, always powerful. It was on 
the eve of the reporting of the Morrison 
bill that the ‘‘Star-eyed Goddess of Re- 
form’’ took her place. In 1888 he was 
again chairman of the platform commit- 
tee in the national convention. But it 
was in the convention of 1892 that he 
won his most signal victory for tariff 
reform—a victory won under such cir- 
cumstances as to amount to almost a 
personal triumph. The platform com- 
mittee, under the guidance of men act- 
ing ostensibly as the personal represen- 
tatives of him who was overwhelmingly 
the choice of the convention for the 
presidency, reported a tariff plank that 
practically repudiated the Democratic 
position. This action was challenged 
by a resolution offered as a substitute 
by Mr. Lawrence T. Neal, of Ohio. 
Scarcely had the substitute been read, 
before the convention demanded that 
Mr. Watterson address it. He had 
been warned of the proposed back- 
down, and he was ready. Being re- 


ceived with enthusiasm, he attacked 
the proposed measure with indignation. 
Mr. Vilas undertook to answer him, 
and had read an extract from a speech 
made by Mr. Watterson on the tariff 
‘‘straddle’’ of 1884. Mr. Watterson 
replied to him briefly, but so confi- 
dently, with such crushing force, that, 
when he finished, the convention gave 
a mighty yell—the exultant cry of men 
who suddenly saw victory where a 
moment before they had felt only de- 
feat. The applause amounted to an 
uproar, and the overwhelming vote 
for the Neal substitute was manifestly 
the result of Mr. Watterson’s rally. 

While he thus saved his party from 
a humiliating surrender, the incident 
was discouraging to a man who for 
nearly twenty years had labored ear- 
nestly and hopefully for tariff reform. 
What has followed has only intensified 
his sense of discouragement. 

This debate with Vilas was an in- 
stance of Mr. Watterson’s readiness in 
great assemblages of people. On such 
occasions he never loses his equipoise. 
In 1876, when presiding over the ‘Til- 
den convention, Miss Phoebe Couzins 
desired to be heard before that body, 
and permission had been given her to 
state her case. But the convention 
was not disposed to listen to her, and 
when she appeared, a great uproar was 
created. Miss Couzins was then an at- 
tractive looking young woman, and Mr. 
Watterson relied on this fact when he di- 
rected her to be brought to the plat- 
form. When the convention saw her, 
there the anticipated effect was pro- 
duced and there was a respectful si- 
lence, but for the repeated rising to a 
point of order of a gentleman more im- 
patient than gallant. The chairman 
ignored his protests until it became 
necessary to suppress him, when Mr. 
Watterson said : ‘‘ No point of order is 
in order when a lady has the floor.’’ 
This good-humored rebuke had the 
desired effect, and Miss Couzins was 
permitted to speak her piece. 

In the 1884 convention, when the 
tariff plank was under discussion, Gen- 
eral Butler closed his remarks by say- 
ing: ‘‘If you dothis, God may help you; 
I cannot.’’ Instantly Mr. Watterson, 
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Joe Jefferson Makes a Point. 


who sat just behind him, was on his 


feet. He said that for three days he 
had been learning to love General But- 
ler, but if it came to a choice between 
God and the general, he feared they 
would have to let the general go. 
When the Grand Army of the Re- 
public was invited to hold its 1895 en- 
campment in Louisville, Mr. Watter- 
son’s speech, more than any other sin- 
gle cause, brought an acceptance of 
the invitation. He did not extend an 
invitation to the veterans to come to 
Louisville, but to come South. Speak- 


ing on behalf of the Southern people, 
he said : 

‘‘Candor compels me to say that 
there was a time when they did not 
want to see you. There was a time 
when, without any invitation what- 
ever, either written or verbal; without 
so much as a suggestion of welcome, 
you insisted on giving us the honor of 
your company, and, as it turned out, 
when we were but ill prepared to re- 
ceive you.’”’ 

He said it would be a pity to refuse 
to come now, when the invitation was 
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extended, when the preparations were 
made, and the welcome assured. Then, 
in serious vein, he evoked the spirit of 
national fraternity, which he so well 
knows how to arouse. To have de- 
clined an invitation couched in such 
terms and extended in such a spirit 
would have been churlish indeed. 

Mr. Watterson is the most persuasive 
of speakers, as he is the most persua- 
sive of writers. Whether he is address- 
ing a turbulent political body or a 
dignified and imposing audience such 
as that which faced him when he de- 
livered the dedicatory address at the 
World’s Fair, his words and his man- 
ner are equally fitted to the occasion. 
He knows the value of every tone of 
the voice, every gesture. Speaking to 
a political body, his gestures are of the 
hammering andchopping variety. Rest- 
ing his right hand in his left, when he 
makes a point he chops it off or drives 
it in with a quick, sharp motion. If 
his audience misses a point he waits till 
somebody sees it, then everybody does. 
But his manner is entirely different 
from this in the delivery of his lectures 
or in his addresses made to sedate 
audiences on important public occa- 
sions. Then his oratory is ornate, his 
gestures abundant, graceful and im- 
pressive. His ‘‘reading’’ is as care- 
fully considered as that of a well- 
trained actor, and one is impressed by 
the dignity of the orator. He is elo- 
quent, full of dramatic force, yet so 
scholarly as to satisfy the most exact- 
ing requirements of a classic school. 

Mr. Watterson’s first lecture, ‘‘ The 
Oddities of Southern Life,’’ was deliv- 
ered in 1877, followed a little later by 
a volume treating the same theme of 
provincial humor. ‘‘Money and Mor- 
als’’ and ‘‘ The Compromises of Life’’ 
followed the first lecture in the order 
named, and kave been delivered to de- 
lighted audiences the country over. 
His latest lecture, ‘‘Abraham Lin- 
coln,’’ is an important addition to the 
Lincoln literature. Indeed, it is a noble 
portrait of that most typical American, 
of great historical value, but of inesti- 
mably greater importance in the patri- 
otic lesson it inculcates. What could 
be finer than this apotheosis ? 


‘* From Ceesar to Bismarck and Glad- 
stone, the world has had its statesmen 
and its soldiers—men who rose to emi- 
nence and power step by step, through 
a series of geometric progression, as it 
were, each advancement following in 
regular order one after the other, the 
whole obedient to well-established and 
well-understood lawsof cause and effect. 
They were not what we call ‘men of 
destiny.’ They were ‘men of the 
time.’ They were men whose careers 
had a beginning, a middle and an end, 
rounding of lives with histories, full, it 
may be, of interesting and exciting 
event, but comprehensive and compre- 
hensible ; simple, clear, complete. 

‘‘The inspired men are fewer. 
Whence their emanation, where and 
how they got their power, by what 
rule they lived, moved and had their 
being, we know not. There is no ex- 
plication to their lives. They rose 
from shadow, and they went in mist. 
We see them, feel them, but we know 
them not. They came, God’s word 
upon their lips ; they did their office, 
God’s mantle about them: and they 
vanished, God’s holy light between 
the world and them, leaving behind a 
memory, half mortal and half myth. 
From first to last, they were the crea- 
tions of some special providence, baf- 
fling the wit of man to fathom, de- 
feating the machinations of the world, 
the flesh and the devil, and, their 
work done, passing from the scene 
as mysteriously as they had come 
upon it. 

‘“'Tried by this standard, where shall 
we find an illustration more impressive 
than Abraham Lincoln, whose career 
might be chanted by a Greek chorus 
as at once the prelude and the epilogue 
of the most imperial theme of modern 
times. 

‘*Born as lowly as the Son of God, 
in a hovel; of what ancestry we know 
not and care not; reared in penury, 
squalor, with no gleam of light or fair 
surrounding ; without external graces, 
actual or acquired; without name or 
fame or official training ; it was reserved 
for this strange being, late in life, to 
be snatched from obscurity, raised to 
supreme command at a supreme mo- 
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ment, and intrusted with the destiny of 
a nation. 

‘‘The great leaders of his party, the 
most experienced and accomplished 
public men of the day, were made to 
stand aside; were sent to the rear, 


W. N. Haldeman. 


whilst this fantastic figure was led by 
unseen hands to the front and given 
the reins of power. It is immaterial 
whether we were for him, or against 
him ; wholly immaterial. That, during 
four years, carrying with them such a 
pressure of responsibility as the world 
never witnessed before, he filled the 
vast space allotted him in the eyes and 
actions of mankind, is to say that he 
was inspired of God; for nowhere else 
could he have acquired the wisdom 
and the virtue indispensable to his 
mission. 

‘‘Where did Shakspere get his 
genius? Where did Mozart get his 
music? Whose hand smote the lyre of 
the Scottish plowman, and stayed the 
life of the German priest? God, God, 
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and God alone; and as surely as these 
were raised up by God, inspired by 
God, was Abraham Lincoln; and a 
thousand years hence, no story, no 
tragedy, no epic poem will be filled 
with greater wonder, or be followed by 
mankind with deeper feeling, 
than that which tells of his life 
and death.’’ 

When the last and the best 
word is said about Mr. Watter- 
son, I think it will be that he 
was the pacificator between the 
sections. The lamented Grady 
won his fame in a single speech 
addressed to that purpose ; but 
whilst Grady was at school, 
Watterson was trying with all 
his great force to reunite the 
brothers of the triumphant Un- 
ion. Holding the confidence of 
the South from which he was 
sprung and with which he sym- 
pathized, he won the North with 
the charm of his pen, of his own 
personality, and with the gen-— 
crosity and justness of his views. 
Before Lamar spoke his eulo- 
vium on Sumner, Watterson was 
leading a liberal movement in 
the South. He was perhaps the 
first ex-Confederate to deliver 
an address over the graves of 
Union soldiers. This was on 
May 30, 1877, Decoration Day, 
when he spoke in the National 
cemetery at Nashville. His 
words were a simple, earnest setting 
forth to the men of his section of 
the glory and integrity of the whole 
country. They were entirely free from 
rhetorical elaborations and oratoricai 
effects. They closed with the words of 
Lincoln: ‘‘That the nation may have, 
under God, a new birth of freedom ; 
and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people may 
not perish from the earth.’’ 

Such words from such a man have 
had an enormous effect upon the South- 
ern people, especially upon the young 
men. Doubtless Grady himself found 
much of his inspiration in Mr. Watter- 
son’s teachings. When that brilliant 
young journalist died, among the many 
tributes to his memory none was more 
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eloquent than that of Mr. Watterson, 
who spoke of him as ‘‘a champion of 
a free South and a united country.’’ 

Almost from the very end of the 
war, Mr. Watterson has been preaching 
the Union. His habit of accepting a 
finality is one of the strong points of 
his character. In this relation it has 
been of immense value to the country, 
especially to the South, over the whole 
of which his liberalizing spirit has been 
felt. In the North, too, his patriotic 
service has found full recognition. At 
the dinner of the New England Soci- 
ety, given in New York on December 
22, 1894, Mr. Watterson was one of the 
guests of honor. He responded tothe 
toast ‘‘ The Puritan and the Cavalier.’’ 
In introducing him the president said : 

‘« There is one Cavalier without fear 
and without reproach, the splendid 
courage of whose convictions shows 
how close together the highest exam- 
ples of different types can be among 
godlike men—a Cavalier of the South, 
of Southern blood and Southern life, 
who carries in thought and in deed all 
the serious purpose and disinterested 
action that characterized the Pilgrim 
Fathers whom we commemorate. He 
is a soldier, a statesman, a scholar, 
and, above all, a lover.’’ 

Mr. Watterson said he was ‘‘no Cava- 
lier at all ; just plain Scotch-Irish; one 
of those Scotch-Irish Southerners who 
ate no fire in the green leaf and has 
eaten no dirt in the brown.’’ As to 
Puritan and Cavalier he was much dis- 
posed tosay: ‘‘ A plague o’ both your 
houses!’’ ‘‘ Each, if either could have 
resisted the infection of the soil and 
climate they found here, would be to- 
day striving at the sword’s point to 
square life by the iron rule of the- 
ocracy, or to round it by the dizzy 
whirl of a petticoat! It is very pretty 
to read about the May pole in Virginia, 
and very edifying and inspiring to cele- 
brate the deeds of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
But there is not Cavalier blood enough 
left in the Old Dominion to produce a 
single crop of first families, whilst out 
in Nebraska and Iowa they claim to 
have so stripped New England of her 
Puritan stock as to spare her hardly 
enough for farm hands.”’ 


In conclusion, he said: ‘‘ In some 
recent studies into. the career of that 
great man’’ (Lincoln ),‘‘I have encoun- 
tered many startling confirmations of 
this judgment; and from that rugged 
trunk, drawing its sustenance from 
gnarled roots, interlocked with Cava- 
lier sprays and Puritan branches deep 
beneath the soil, shall spring, is spring- 
ing a shapely tree—symmetric in all 
its parts — under whose sheltering 
boughs this nation shall have the new 
birth of freedom Lincoln promised it, 
and mankind the refuge which was 
sought by the forefathers when they 
fled from oppression. Thank God, the 
ax, the gibbet and the stake have had 
their day. They have gone, let us 
hope, to keep company with the lost 
arts. It has been demonstrated that 
great wrongs may be redressed, and 
great reforms be achieved without the 
shedding of one drop of human blood ; 
that vengeance does not purify, but 
brutalizes; and that tolerance, which 
in private transactions is reckoned a 
virtue, becomes in public affairs a 
dogma of the most far-seeing states- 
manship. 


‘* So I appeal from the men in silken 
hose who danced to music made by 
slaves—and called it freedom ; from the 
men in bell-crowned hats, who led Hes- 
ter Prynne to her shame—and called it 
religion, to that Americanism which 
reaches forth its arms to smite wrong 
with reason and truth, secure in the 
power of both. I appeal from the 
patriarchs of New England to the 
poets of New England; from Endicott 
to Lowell ; from Winthrop to Longfel- 
low; from Norton to Holmes; and I 
appeal in the name and by the rights 
of that common citizenship—of that 
common origin—back both of the Puri- 
tan and the Cavalier—to which all of 
us owe our being. 


‘*Let the dead past, consecrated by 
the blood of its martyrs, not by its sav- 
age hatreds—darkened alike by king- 
craft and priestcraft—let the dead past 
bury its dead. Let the present and the 
future ring with the song of the singers. 
Blessed be the lessons they teach, the 
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laws they make. Blessed be the eye to 
see, the light to reveal. Blessed be tol- 
erance, sitting ever on the right hand of 
God to guide the way with loving word; 
as blessed be all that brings us nearer the 
goal of true religion, true Republican- 
ism, and true patriotism ; distrust of 
watchwords and labels, shams and he- 
roes ; belief in our country and our- 
selves.’’ 

A fuller, richer note was sounded in 
the dedicatory oration at the opening 
of the Columbian Exposition—a note 
more resonant with the national spirit 
and the glory of the Republic. In this 
oration Mr. Watterson glorified the 
Fair as a sort of epitome of the Union. 
He remained true to his character as 
the pacificator. He said the vast assem- 


blage before him spoke with a resonance 
and meaning which words could never 
reach; it spoke in one word from the 
hearts of seventy millions of fearless, 
free-born men and women, and that 
one word was ‘‘ Union !’’ 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that Mr. Watterson was silent as to the 
post-bellum indignities put upon the 
South. He did what he could to wrest 
the country from the carpet-bagger. 
He persistently avoided meeting Pres- 
ident Grant until after the latter had 
left the White House, lest his attitude 
on questions affecting the South should 
be hampered by his personal relations 
with the president. Yet he was one of 
the loving friends who followed him to 
his grave, and his speech delivered 
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before the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, October g, 1891, on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the Grant 
monument, was one of the most beau- 
tiful tributes ever paid to the soldier- 
statesman. 

Mr. Watterson contended against the 
intolerance and misrule of the North 
equally with theresentful sectionalism of 
the South. While acting as the South’s 
defender and advocate, he has insisted 
that it accept the new conditions in 
good faith. One of his most timely 
utterances was an editorial occasioned 
by the intemperate Decoration Day ad- 
dress of the Rev. R. C. Cave, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, last year. As the 
article is so eminently characteristic, 
parts of it are reproduced. It is en- 
titled: ‘‘What Lost Cause?’’ After 
briefly reviewing the history of the 
conflict, Mr. Watterson says: 

Naturally, the sectional Republic- 
ans find in Dr. Cave a most congenial 
spirit. His sectionalism is a verifica- 
tion of their sectionalism. If he be 
right, they are right. Nay, if his view 
be the Southern view, Northern rad- 
icalism is justified, and may sternly 
fold its arms, secure in a tenure at once 
indispensable and impregnable. 


‘‘It will not do to put in the plea in 
abatement that the South wanted peace. 
Its appeal for peace was delivered out 
of the cannon’s mouth, and with a good 
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deal of resonance. So was the North’s 
appeal for union—and so we went up, 
up, up, and so we went down, down, 
down—and sometimes it was Nip, and 
sometimes it was Tuck, and sometimes 
both, and sometimes neither—though 
we do not recall the occasion where 
one Southern soldier whipped three 
Northern soldiers, or where one South- 
ern army whipped a Northern army of 
thrice its size—howbeit, in the begin- 
ning it was ‘norated’ among the boys 
that one Southerner could lick six 
Yankees with a corn stalk! 


‘But enough of this. These ladies 
of St. Louis represent no real public 
sentiment anywhere. Neither does Dr. 
Cave. To say that they do would be 
to say that the people of the South, 
who have accepted cheerfully and in 
gocd faith the arbitrament of the sword 
and the will of God, are both knaves and 
fools. They are nothing of the kind.”’ 

Mr. Watterson has earned a rest, and 
proposes to take it. But he is too vig- 
orous and too earnest a man to remain 
long out of the field of action. His in- 
fluence for the right is too powerful 


for his party or the country willingly 


to give him a release from active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. May we 
not long await the era of ‘‘ good pol- 
itics,’’ when the brave and gallant 
figure of Watterson shall again mar- 
shal the hosts. 


THE PILOT. 


BY HENRY COOLIDGE 


SEMPLE. 


TERN-BROWED he scans the constellated night ; 

In mazy course the serpent channel trends, 
And none save him knows how the vessel bends 
To that strong arm, in her nocturnal flight. 
The night winds fiercely sing their wild refrain 
To that far sky where drifts a nomad moon, 
The ample heavens’ argent picaroon, 
That sweeps the breast of her celestial main. 
His face is seamed as if from wave and wind ; 
The hoar caress of time is on his locks; 
But, merlin-eyed, he shuns the lurking rocks, 
And havenward in safety brings his kind— 
A soul undaunted when the waves beat high, 
For faith is his and God’s own entity. 


ES,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ lagree with 

you in the general proposition that 
this profession of mine tends to dull the 
sensibilities ; that we are too apt to re- 
gard the patients who fall into our 
hands as ‘cases’ rather than as fellow- 
men. Butit isa merciful Providence that 
orders things in this way ; constant use 
of thekeenest knife fortunately blunts 
its edge, or we should all be patients 
with never a doctor to minister to our 
wants. But I dispute the assertion that 
continual association with suffering ut- 
terly does away with the power of sym- 
pathizing with the sufferer. Frequently 
I run across a case where the circum- 
stances arouse in me an intense desire 
to doall that a 
man can do; 
even to sacri- 
fice personal 
comfort and 
peculiaritiesof 
thought for 
the relief of 
pain. I have 
been practic- 
ing medicine 
twenty years, 
and, of course, 
a case is mere- 
ly a ‘case’ to 
me nine times 


‘* She was a withered little creature." 


in ten. I am a firm believer in the 
healing power of a strong and healthy 
mind when exercised in the right 
way over a weak and morbid one; and 
yet it goes hard with me sometimes 
to look into the eyesof a suffering man ; 
even in the lowest, even when the eyes 
are beginning to glaze, there is that 
frightful look of intelligence, brutish 
with living and clogged with dying, 
but a something capable of at least 
wondering what’s the good ofit after all. 

‘* Onecan shoot a broken-legged horse 
with no compunction ; in fact, with the 
pleasing consciousness of a duty well 
and nobly done, and with no further 
discomfort than a lack of appetite for 
one’s dinner. Sometimes I wonder if 
it wouldn’t be the wisest and most mer- 
ciful thing to treat people like horses, 
and put them out of their misery, as 
they callit. Of course, it would require 
some moral courage and a pretty care- 
ful diagnosis to know just when to ap- 
ply one’s heroic remedy. The laws of 
our country are just but not discrimi- 
nating, and the moral responsibility 
would be something tremendous, too. 
Still there are degrees and depths of 
misery to which human beings can de- 
scend where even the right to mere ex- 
istence should be mercifully taken from 
them ; cases where the sane and healthy 
mind should have the moral right to 
decide the question. It has always 
seemed a strange thing to me that there 
are so comparatively few suicides in 
the world. Sorrow, poverty, disease, 
depths ofsuffering almost inconceivable 
may come to a man, and yet he will 
cling desperately to the poor remnant 
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of life that is left him. I see cases every 
day that make me wonder why the 
poor wretches don’t oftener take mat- 
ters in their own hands.”’ 

Here the doctor paused, chewed the 
end of his cigar, and tapped himself a 
little tune on the arm of his chair. It 
was raining in a steady, dull fashion, 
and the November evening was coming 
on after the ugly manner of November 
evenings ; a cheerful fire made the of- 
fice almost attractivein spite of the bot- 
tles and bones and various grewsome 
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how these people hang together. Well, 
one of the children pointed out the 
way and I went up. 

‘*Most of those tenement houses up 
there are a disgrace to civilization, and 
it was one of the worst of them. The 
room was fairly clean and the broken 
arm-chair in which the old woman sat 
had been roughly covered with some 
faded stuff and a vague effort made to 
make it comfortable with straw stuff- 
ing ; there was a bit of shabby carpet 
in front of the chair, two or three 


“They want me to sign it,’’ said the doctor. 


objects of a doctor’s stock in trade ; 
and, besides, he seemed to be in an un- 
usually expansive mood ; so, having 
nothing better todo, I staid where I was. 

After a few minutes the doctor went 
on, still looking at the fire. 

‘‘T came across rather a mean case 
the other day. I was up on the ‘ Point’ 
seeing after a man with a badly frac- 
tured arm—who had five children, by 
the way—and as I was leaving he said 
something about an old woman who 
was pretty badly off, and asked me to 
stop in and take a look at her. Strange 


pieces of crazy furniture around the 
room, and half a dozen brilliantly col- 
ored calendars and advertisement cards 
pinned against the wall ; in one corner 
a rusty stove, a few tin pans and a 
broken umbrella. That was all. The 
woman had had rheumatic gout for 
seven years; for four years she had 
not walked across the room ; her foot 
and leg were swollen to three times the 
natural size, and she sat in a chair all 
day, and at night slept with her head 
on a pillow put on a table pulled up 
beside it. She was a withered little 
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creature with strangely sharp, pale 
blue eyes set in an immovable mass of 
wrinkles. Restless sort of eyes, almost 
fierce in their hopelessness, and curi- 
ously young for a womanof sixty-eight 
as she told me she was. She had three 
children; the oldest son a roustabout, 
—you know what sort they are—the 
daughter worked in a mill sometimes ; 
the youngest son she didn’t say much 
about, but evidently he was the one 
she cared for most, if, indeed, the power 
of caring for anything was left her. 
She didn’t complain much considering 
the circumstances. ‘Yes’ she was in 
pain most of the time and ‘ mighty 
lonesome.’ ‘Harry could ’er patched 
the roof—Rube weren’t no count any- 
how.’ Rube was the roustabout. Her 
pale eyes peered at the hole, then out 
the dirty window, then at me. I posi- 
tively shivered. There wasn’t any- 
thing to do for her and she might live 
for years. I gave her a bottle of pellets 
and told her to take one every two 
hours. 

‘‘T was up that way to attend to the 
fractured arm next day so I stopped in 
to see my old woman. It was raining, 
and there was a big wet place on the 
floor. I pushed her chair a little more 
into the corner and put a tin pan or 
two under the leaks. She didn’t say 
much that day, but her eyes were more 
restless than ever, and her dirty claw- 
like hands pulled at the straw in her 
broken cushions. In answer to my 
questions she said, ‘ No, the stuff hadn’t 
done her no good,’ but it was ‘some- 
thin’ to think about.’ 

‘*T dropped in two or three times in 
thenext fewdays. Things werealways 
the same, and the weather getting 
meaner every day.’’ 

Here a ring at the bell interrupted 
him, and he went into the front office. 
In about ten minutes he came back. 
He didn’t say anything, but sat looking 
in the fire and biting the end of his 
cigar. Presently he shifted a paper he 
held in his right hand to his left, and 
tapped out a tune on the arm of his 
chair. ‘‘What’s that?’’ I said. He 
gave it tome. It was addressed to the 
warden of the State penitentiary, and 
was a request that one Henry Norris, 
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now serving a term of twenty-one years 
for murder, be released for three days, 
and sent under guard to the town of 
M. It also contained a certificate signed 
by a doctor whom I knew well, stating 
that one Martha Norris, aged sixty- 
eight years, could not live more than . 
three days. 

‘“They want me to sign it,’’ said the 
doctor. 


II. 
No. 317. 


He did not mind it much, this being 
shut up in a prison, for he had never 
been very comfortable or happy in his 
life. More beatings than bread had 
come his way, and he had known cold 
and hunger and ill usage always; so 
that the decent bed and plentiful food 
seemed rather a luxury; and there was 
plenty of company, too. He was a 
big, strong fellow, and didn’t mind the 
work either. In fact, he didn’t mind 
anything much, being a very stupid, 
phlegmatic sort of man, incapable of 
feeling anything much except on those 
rare occasions when his slow nature 
was roused, and then he was possessed 
by a blind passion that was terrible to 
see. He wasa very bad man as the 
world looks at it, but it was more a 
matter of early training—or lack of it 
—than through any inherent wicked- 
ness; he did all manner of evil things, 
stupidly, unthinkingly, simply because 
it was the natural way tolive. Every- 
body lived that way as far as he knew. 
So he had grown to be a man, and never 
had had any thought or feeling about 
anything in particular until he fell in 
love with a girl. She was just a girl 
who lived in the same street with him 
—and she wasn’t at all a nice girl— 
but she was very pretty and he fell in 
love with her. All the slow, stupid 
strength that was in him, centered itself 
in his love for her, and a feeble light 
began to dawn in his dull soul, a cu- 
rious, vague, timid kind of happiness. 
For she loved him, too, for a little 
while. But one day a great slouch- 
ing fellow with bold eyes came along 
and began making love to her, too. 
Naturally, being what she. was, she 
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she was pretty.” 


preferred the bold new lover to the 
timid old one, and so she laughed at him 
and sent him “‘ about his business.’’ He 
didn’t have any business, but he went ; 
and one week later with a frenzy of 
rage and jealousy shaking him like a 
leaf, he went down the street to where 
she was leaning against the fence, 
laughing with her new lover, and killed 
them both. 

So they put him in prison for life. I 
don’t know why they didn’t hang him ; 
perhaps his lawyer made a good speech, 
or one or two of the jurors were op- 
posed to capital punishment on princi- 
ple. So they sent him to prison for 
life, and he didn’t care at all. They 
were both dead and couldn’t love each 
other, and he was more comfortable 
than he had ever been; he had plenty 
to eat, and, perhaps because of the en- 
forced morality, the society was better 
than that to which he had been accus- 
tomed. 

When he had been ina year or so 
they fastened a ball and chain to his 
leg because of some misdemeanor. ‘That 
was too much for him. It hurt him, 
cut his leg, and was heavy ; it dragged 
and dragged, till it seemed to drag at 
his very heart strings. And it hurt him 
in another way, a novel way to him. 
He was ashamed. A fierce, burning 


sense of degradation, of impotent rage, 
took possession of him. Before this, 
when the fury took hold of him, he 
could do something—fight, even kill if 
necessary ; but now hecould do nothing. 
The thing was riveted upon his leg; 
it dragged upon him and racked him 
with a deadly shame that was worse 
than physical anguish. He couldn’t 
kill anybody, for they would kill him 
first at the smallest sign on his part. 
But the prison was built on an island, 
and a gang of convicts were working 
outside the wall under a strong guard. 
Even astrong guard sometimes forgets 
itself and falls to talking, and the first 
time they did that he dropped his pick, 
and, catching up the ball in his hand, 
ran as he had never run before, out on 
the empty coal barges, and tumbled 
headlong into the deep water beyond. 


III. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 


When he was a child, down in the 
country, he had played with the other 
children, and seemed not unlike them 
in many ways. But even in the child- 
ish games and pastimes there had al- 
ways been more to him than to the 
others. It was not the play that so 
much interested him as the players; 
what they thought and felt and did 
was more to him than the game, and 
yet he could abandon himself more com- 
pletely, could be more joyously careless, 
more frankly gay, than any of his fel- 
lows. The woods and fields, the flowers 
andanimals, seemed to him very charm- 
ing, the people around him very inter- 
esting; he analyzed and understood 
them while they thought him still a 
little child. The strange superstitions 
and weird stories of the country people 
made a deep impression upon him ; the 
border land between the real and the 
unreal fascinated him, butstill he played 
games with the other children, and 
grew strong and brown. 

Sometimes in the long winter even- 
ings he wrote stories, as children do, 
in a round, boyish hand, with very 
bad spelling ; as he grew older he wrote 
more stories and learned how to spell 
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much better. Then he began to have 
vague dreams of one day becoming 
famous. So he wrote more and more, 
and after awhile, when he was almost 
a man, he went to town. He was poor 
and unknown, and life was very hard 
for him, but he struggled on, learning 
to know people and things—all kinds 
of people and things—and above all, 
learning how to write of them. After 
awhile, when things looked very dark 
for him and his courage was almost 
gone, somebody picked up one of his 
stories and liked it. 

It is very strange what a little thing 
will turn the wheelof chance. It must 
be marvelously balanced, since the mere 
touch will turn it either way. At any 
rate, somebody picked up his story, 
liked it, and straightway he became 
famous. Great people of all kinds, 
critics among them, waited for a word 
with him. He soon had fortune as well 
as fame; he was young and handsome ; 
the men admired and hated him; the 
women adored him, and he accepted it 
all with the old eager interest and un- 
derstanding ; with a perfect comprehen- 
sion of the relation of all of it to him- 
self, and yet impersonally, as an artist. 

He livedintensely, knowing the joys, 
the sorrows, the pains, the pleasures, 
the good and the evil; he traveled in 
many lands and knew strange peoples ; 
studied their customs, spoke their words, 
lived their lives. 

He loved many women a little, one 
woman deeply, devotedly, faithfully, 
but she died; and for a time he was 


dazed with grief, morose, despairing. 
Then he wrote again, far better than 
before. 

With the mind to grasp all things 
and comprehend them, and with the 
complete mastery of words, he put all 
things into his books. He wrote some- 
times with such poetic tenderness, such 
mysteriousdelicacy, such curious blend- 
ing of the realand the unreal. Again, 
with such force, such keenness of pas- 
sionate insight, such brutality, one 
might call it; but always so alive, so 
stamped with the peculiar mark of 
genius that even when he offended, he 
moved one strangely to admiration. 

Fortune, fame, life and love were 
his. The public was his, and he swayed 
it with a word. The world was his to 
put into his books. But one day he 
fell ill; the doctors came and shook 
their heads, ordered rest and change; 
he had worked too hard and overtaxed 
his brain ; so he went back to the coun- 
try. But it wastoo late; working and liv- 
ing had worn him out, and one day this 
marvelous piece of mechanism called 
a brain, this inexplicable spark of liv- 
ing fire, called genius, went out like a 
snuffed candle. The doctorscame again, 
many of them, the most famous in the 
land, and after much consultation they 
again shook their heads. It was too 


late ; he was hopelessly insane, and so 
they went away. 

And then this man who had held 
the world in the hollow of his hand, as 
it were, forgot all about it, and spent 
his days in chasing butterflies. 

—Jean Wright. 
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THE GOSPEL OF CULTURE. 


BY NOBLE C. BUTLER. 


HEN Matthew Arnold was here, 

he gave us in the ‘‘ Discourse 

on Numbers’’ a sermon from the an- 

cient text, which is always timely and 

wholesome, that an enlightened moral- 

ity is indispensable for the preserva- 

tion of the State; that the want of it is 

its ruin, and that a ‘‘remnant’’ of 

wisdom and virtue is one of its peren- 
nial and greatest needs. 

If it had been his mission solely to 
inculcate the excellence of wisdom and 
virtue, to extol the beneficence of their 
sway upon individual and national life, 
he would have had his place among 
the multitude of moralists who have 
been engaged, ever since human society 
began to exist, in the dissemination of 
these hoary truths. But he would not 
have had among them the eminence 
that he has acquired in modern thought. 
One must have something more than a 
lucid style to vivify the common places 
of morality, and gain for its stale tru- 
isms the quickened attention of a world 
in whose ears they have been dinned 
for ages. He had none of the mighty 
spirit of the great apostles of moral and 
spiritual truth, which, breaking forth 
in the fervid utterances of the German 
monk or the impassioned eloquence of 
the Florentine friar, lashed the world 
into frenzy or fired it with enthusiasm. 
He lacked the moral energy of Thomas 
Carlyle, which burst the bonds of lit- 
erary convention and made for itself a 
style, rugged and strong, rich in its 
suggestion and amplitude of meaning, 
and permeated throughout with that 
sense of a divinely appointed mission, 
anda consecration of himself toit, which 
characterized his ecclesiastical prede- 
cessors and marked his kinship with 
them, and with which he entered upon 
what was to him ‘‘the priesthood of 
letters.’’ ‘‘ Vigor and rigor’’ of style 
were offensive to Mr. Arnold; Carlyle 
was too ‘‘vehement ;’’ the imaginative 
prose of Burke was ‘‘Asiatic;’’ and 
Macaulay was ‘‘a born rhetorician,’’ 
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and ‘‘apostle of the Philistines.’’ He 
made no discrimination between im- 
agery, which is the natural outburst of 
strong feeling endeavoring to commu- 
nicate itself, and a mere literary device 
for the production of dramatic effects. 
His literary ideals were Attic, and the 
style which he modeled upon them 
has the colorlessness as well as the 
beautiful simplicity of the sculpture in 
which Grecian art, plastic instead of 
pictorial, had its best expression. 
‘*Calm’’ and ‘‘poise’’ are the quali- 
ties that he regarded most worthy of 
attainment, and, while these qualities 
may captivate the intellect, they do not 
touch the heart. Men and women are 
emotional as well as intellectual, and 
vastly more of them are controlled by 
their feelings than by their reasoning 
faculties. Even those of the greatest 
intellectuality are not infrequently 
swayed against its suggestions by the 
overpowering influence of their feelings. 
Ah, yet,’’ says Arthur Hugh Clough, 
‘‘when all is thought and said, the 
heart still overrules the head.”’ 

It is especially true that human nat- 
ure on its moral and spiritual side is 
most accessible through the feelings, 
and prose or poetry addressed to that 
side of it, which does not recognize 
these facts of its organization and ex- 
istence, must not only fail to makeany 
very profound or widespread impres- 
sion upon it, but is fatally defective in 
itself. 

The gospel of culture has for its ob- 
ject the propagation of what is essen- 
tially a religion of the intellect, and 
there is consequently a natural affinity 
between it and the vehicle of its com- 
munication to the world. It would be 
erroneous to say that it is absolutely 
devoid of the moral and spiritual quali- 
ties which are generally conceived to 
be the special properties of every re- 
ligion ; but, in the particular combina- 
tion of wisdom and virtue to which 
Mr. Arnold gives the name of culture, 
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the intellectual qualities largely pre- 
dominate. Culture is expressly defined 
by him as a ‘‘ knowledge of the best 
that has been thought and said in the 
world;’’ ‘‘ firmness and delicacy of per- 
ception’’ are its leading traits, and it 
‘implies not only knowledge but right 
tact and delicacy of judgment forming 
themselves by knowiledge,’’ and ‘‘the 
judgment which forms itself insensibly 
in a fair mind along with fresh knowl- 
edge;’’ it ‘‘turns a stream of fresh 
and free thought upon our stock no- 
tions and habits;’’ and it makes us 
see things as they really are.’’ 

In these definitions we are informed 
as to the nature of culture, and it is 
evident from them that it is more con- 
cerned with knowing than with feel- 
ing. It is again described as the love 
and study and pursuit of human per- 
fection ; ‘‘a harmonious perfection de- 
veloping all sides of our humanity,’’ 
and ‘‘a general perfection developing 
all parts of our society.’’ But it is such 
a perfection as is ‘‘ conceived by cul- 
ture,’’ in which a refined intellectu- 
ality is paramount and dominant, and 
which is really an advanced and highly 
developed, although an ideal and prac- 
tically unattainable, stage of culture 
itself. Its characters are beauty and 
intelligence, or ‘‘ sweetness and light ;”’ 
and, with that turn which Mr. Ar- 
nold has for giving new meanings 
to familiar words and phrases, and 
especially to those of scriptural origin, 
itis used as synonymous with the preva- 
lence of ‘‘ reason and the will of God,’’ 
it becomes our ‘‘ redemption’’ and our 
‘*salvation,’’ and in many respects it 
‘‘coincides with religion’’ itself. 

The perfection of our nature, within 
the limits of its perfectibility, by the de- 
velopment of all its faculties has been 
long the goal of religious and educa- 
tional systems. It has been taught as 
the necessary preparation for a future 
existence, as the obligation of human 
nature to its Creator, as the fulfillment 
of its destiny and the enlargement of 
its possibilities. 

But the perfection which is enjoined 
by Mr. Arnold differs from what we 
have known by that name in its being 
‘*come at,’’ as he says, ‘‘by means of 
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reading, observing and thinking,’’ or, 
in other words, by what are essentially 
intellectual processes ; and, instead of 
being the means towards anything 
else, is an end in itself which is suffi- 
cient in itself without reference to the 
uses to which it may be put. It isa sort 
of intellectual millennium in which 
the world ought to be satisfied to rest 
indefinitely. While the culture and 
perfection which he advocates are not 
without moral and spiritual qualities, 
their morality is of the kind to which 
the French give the name of the minor 
moralities, and ischiefly concerned with 
manners and deportment, the courtesies 
of life and its social amenities; and 
their spirituality is mostly a sense for 
beauty and endeavor after sweetness, 
which border closely upon zestheticism. 
The moral quality by which he was 
most attracted in the character of Christ 
is a ‘‘sweet reasonableness,’’ instead 
of the ‘‘manliness’’ which attracted 
Thomas Hughes, and it is plain that 
both of them admired their own quali- 
ties in the Nazarene. It was not the 
Christ who drove the money changers 
out of the temple they were defiling 
with their presence, and rebuked the 
Pharisees as a ‘‘ generation of vipers;’’ 
but a Christ of placid and benignant 
wisdom, uttering choice apothegms 
about life and manners, who evoked 
the closest sympathy of Mr. Arnold. 
In his opinion the worst defect in the 
English treatment of Ireland is a want 
of amiability ; and the great need of 
legislative measures and governmental 
policy affecting that country and its 
people is a ‘‘healing’’ quality. The 
Pilgrim Fathers, he says, ‘‘are rightly 
judged when we figure to ourselves 
Shakspere or Virgil accompanying 
them on their voyage, and think what 
intolerable company Shakspere and 
Virgil would have found them ;’’ as if 
the sole object of their existence should 
have been to make themselves agree- 
able to persons of culture. He takes 
for the hero of Cromwellian times the 
scholarly Falkland, who began with 
the Parliamentary party and died fight- 
ing for the king at Newbury, whose 
culture gave him no insight into the 
real significance of that crucialstruggle, 
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and whose loyalty finally overcame his 
patriotism; instead of Hampden or 
Pym or Vane, or the Great Protector, 
who was merely a Philistine. He 
judges a people by the nomenclature 
of its towns of Briggsville, Higgins- 
ville and Jacksonville, and condemns 
a civilization for its Wraggs, Stigginses 
and Higginbothams. The absurd hym- 
nology of some religious sects obscures 
the real goodness and piety of their 
members; and the antics of Elderess 
Polly, Newman Weeks, Brother Noyes 
and the Salvation Army give him a 
profound distaste for action of any 
sort. These criticisms might have an 
appropriate place in a book like ‘‘ Jona- 
than and his Continent,’’ but they are 
felt to be superficial and out of place 
in a serious estimate of any country. 

There is nothing distinctly altruistic 
in his advocacy of a general diffusion 
of culture. The ‘‘moral and social 
passion for doing good’’ is postponed 
and subordinated to the ‘‘scientific 
passion for pure knowledge.’’ Culture 
is an ‘‘internal operation,’’ an ‘‘ in- 
ward working,’’ an ‘“‘ individual mat- 
ter ;’’ and its general diffusion is to be 
accomplished more by the numerical 
increase of those who seek and obtain 
it for themselves, than by their benev- 
olent efforts on behalf of others. Gen- 
erality of culture is an incident and in- 
dispensable auxiliary of its totality in 
the individual, and therefore, may be 
pursued with motives that are whollv 
selfish. ‘‘ The individual is required,’’ 
he says, ‘‘under pain of being stunted 
and enfeebled in his own development 
if he disobeys, to carry others along 
with him in his march toward perfec- 
tion.’’ Again he says, ‘‘such is the 
sympathy which binds humanity to- 
gether that we are, indeed, as our re- 
ligion says, members of one body, and 
if one member suffer all the members 
suffer with it. Individual perfection is 
impossible so long as the rest of man- 
kind are not perfected along with us.’’ 

Intellectual culture which is pur- 
sued with these motives is not favor- 
able to the growth or existence of al- 
truistic feelings. Its acquisition does 


not bring them into exercise, and really 
is obstructed by them. 


It thrives best 


OF CULTURE. 


in an atmosphere of serenity and calm, 
remote from the distracting influences 
of the world about it, and undisturbed 
by them. It does not awaken the en- 
thusiasm of humanity and is unaffected 
by its contagion. Itis ‘‘like a star and 
dwells apart.’’ Its votaries become an- 
chorites in thought and feeling, as 
much withdrawn from sympathy with 
their fellows and all that concerns them, 
as those who were impelled by similar 
tendencies ofthe spiritual nature to seek 
its nourishment by a desertion of man- 
kind for useless lives amid the wastes 
of the Thebaid, or on the tops of pil- 
lars, or in monastic cells. Isolation, 
which is an aid to it, is an inveterate 
eneiny of the generous sentiments. ‘‘ I 
cannot seek a culture,’’ says Tolstoi, 
‘‘ which separates me from men.”’ 

An excessive cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties for other purposes than 
their own development, or for any pur- 
pose whatever, hardens and limits the 
moral nature and renders it inaccessi- 
ble to the appeals of sin and misery for 
their reformation. Philanthropy does 
not bear upon its rolls the names of 
any great intellectualities. The labor 
of the greatest intellects is not stimu- 
lated or upheld by its prospective ben- 
efit to others. Such benefit as the 
world derives from it is not its end, 
but its natural and inevitable result. 
It does not care for results or consider 
them, but is inspired and sustained by 
the love and passion for truth. It is 
dedicated to the service of truth, and 
serves it for its sake only, and to that 
extent is dignified above the intellect- 
ual culture which is achieved and ex- 
ists for itsownsake. But pure intellect 
of the highest order is cold and unsym- 
pathetic; its abode is on the frozen 
heights; it is a precious stone which 
gives back the rays of the sun deprived 
of their vitalizing heat; it makes light 
without warmth, and both light and 
warmth are necessary for the welfare 
of humanity. It is given a voice in one 
of the finest poems of Mr. Arnold, and 
it is the voice of a splendid selfishness. 
The ocean and stars reveal the secret of 
their greatness for the guidance of one 
who seeks a corresponding greatness of 
soul, as follows : 
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Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 


Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without 
them 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


And with joy the stars perform their shining, 

And the sea its long, moon-silver’d roll ; 

Why? Self-poised they live, nor pine with 
noting 

All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 

In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring ; 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


Heine says that the great value of 
Kant to his neighbors in the little city 
of Konigsberg was in the regularity of 
his daily stroll under the lindens, 
which enabled them to set their watches 
by him, and it is doubtful whether their 
posterity is indebted to him for any 
more substantial benefits. Kant was 
not in any sense the savior of Konigs- 
berg, and the world is not saved by its 
intellect alone. Buckle thought its 
progress was through its intellectual 
development only, but it was one of 
hisnumerous fallacies. Evenin Greece, 
whence the ideals of Mr. Arnold are 
derived, and where the culture that he 
extols entered into the daily life of its 
people, and was in the very air they 
breathed, it was unable to preserve so- 
ciety from corruption and decay. In 
Italy, during the Renaissance, culture 
again had its day and social disorgani- 
zation was its result. Mr. Arnold ad- 
mits that the Hellenic conception of 
human nature was unsound, and that 
Greece could not live by it ; but he says 
it was unsound because it was prema- 
ture, and the perfection at which it 
aimed needed amoral basis which could 
only be reached by centuries of proba- 
tion and discipline. Nevertheless he 
is constrained to admit that Italy was 
equally unable to live by it after more 
than fifteen centuries had passed ; and 
that even now the highly wrought civ- 
ilization of France, with its artistic and 
zesthetic impulses, its sense for beauty 
and manners, its literature and criti- 
cism which he has celebrated in numer- 
ous essays, is threatened by its worship 
of the goddess Aselgeia. 
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It is true that Mr. Arnold does not 
contend for an exclusively intellectual 
culture ; but, while conceding its moral 
inadequacy as a social force in Greece 
and Italy, he maintains that there is 
greater need for it in modern society 
than for the ethical restraints that are 
supplied by Christianity, and which, 
in those countries, ultimately became 
the corrective of its excesses. He 
would give precedence and dominion 
simply to Hellenism, or spontaneity of 
consciousness over Hebraism, or strict- 
ness ofconscience. Butthe previous fail- 
ures of Hellenism are not due to an 
ignorance or obliteration of moral prin- 
ciple. Socrates taught and practiced 
among the Athenians a pure and ele- 
vated morality, and had his disciples 
and followers ; and Savanarola had so 
many adherents among the Florentines 
as to make Lorenzo jealous of his 
power. Conscience was not expunged 
or even temporarily banished from the 
earth; it was only subjugated and 
overridden by the intellect, and by dint 
of its having that precedence and do- 
minion which Mr. Arnold would give 
it now. 

It is a favorite saying of Mr. Arnold 
that conduct is three-fourths of life. 
Without questioning the accuracy of 
the statement, it may be taken as indi- 
cating his opinion of the importance of 
conduct in its relation to life as a whole, 
and as related to its other concerns. 
Yet, conduct is largely a mode of action, 
and his writings present the anomaly 
of at once urging upon us the impor- 
tance of action and of inaction. For it 
is also his argument that the great 
trouble and peril by which we are con- 
stantly beset is hasty, inconsiderate 
and unintelligent action, and that the 
best way to avoid action of that sort is 
not to act at all, but patiently to wait 
for an access of knowledge with refer- 
ence to any proposed action. He says: 
‘‘ Everything, in short, confirms us in 
the doctrine, so unpalatable to the be- 
lievers in action, that our main busi- 
ness at the present moment is not so 
much to work away at certain crude 
reforms of which we have already the 
scheme in our own mind, as to create, 
through the help of that culture which 
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at the very outset we began by praising 
and recommending, a frame of mind 
out of which the schemes of really 
fruitful reforms may with time grow. 
At any rate we ourselves must put up 
with our friends’ impatience and with 
their reproaches against cultivated ac- 
tion, and must still decline to lend a 
hand to their practical operations until 
we, for our own part at least, have 
grown a little clearer about the nature 
of real good, and have arrived nearer 
to a condition of mind out of which 
really fruitful and solid operations may 
spring.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ The true 
business of the friends of culture now 
is . . . tospread the belief in right 
reason and in a firm intelligible law of 
things, and to get men to try, in pref- 
erence to staunchly acting with im- 
perfect knowledge, to obtain some 
sounder basis of knowledge on which 
to act.’’ 

It isnot anywhere explained by him 
just how weare to determine when the 
precise amount of knowledge which is 
necessary to act upon has been ac- 
quired ; and that is a practical matter 
concerning which information is cer- 
tainly desirable. As he never acted 
or proposed any definite and positive 
action on public measures, and dis- 
claimed a willingness so to act, it rea- 
sonably may be inferred that, with all 
his culture, he really never thought 
himself qualified for such action, which 
is a disheartening reflection for the rest 
ofus. His dealings with public meas- 
ures were wholly in the line of these 
excerpts from his writings ; it was crit- 
ical and destructive of any action upon 
them, and further illustrates his con- 
ception of culture as primarily an in- 
tellectual condition which is to be 
sought and obtained for its own sake, 
and without reference to its influence 
upon action or conduct except as ac- 
tion or conduct is unavoidably adorned 
and beautified by it. 

Mr. Arnold was a man of thought 
and not of action; and the ancient hos- 
tility between thought and action, and 
the impossibility of their full and har- 
monious existence together, was not 
only exemplified in him, but, instead 
of deprecating their antagonism as an 
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evil, as Buckle and others have done, 
he regards thought as such an unmixed 
good in itself that he justifies its an- 
nihilation of action, and recommends 
an abstinence from it as the true plan 
and course of life. For one who waits 
until he sees clearly and understands 
thoroughly before acting will never act 
at all, or find any cause quite worthy 
enough to justify any sacrifice of him- 
self. It is difficult to understand why 
a preference for an infinite variety of 
experiments in human action, with the 
expectation that their eccentricities will 
be corrected by asaving common sense, 
should be designated as a form of quiet- 
ism by an apostle of culture. As taught 
by Molinos, quietism fostered one part 
of our nature by a rigorous subordina- 
tion of the rest of it to that end; and 
culture, with its enfeeblement of the 
powers of feeling and action, is de- 
scribed with more justice as an intel- 
lectual phase of it, and really is intel- 
lectual quietism. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the old 
platitudes about the relative merits of 
thought and action and their service 
to one another. They have been themes 
for debating societies for years, and are 
worn threadbare. But it may be re- 
marked that the modern test of thought 
is its social value, that it is valuable to 
society only when it culminates in ac- 
tion, and that both thought and action 
should, and may work together for its 
good. Men may add cubits to their in- 
tellectual stature without others gain- 
ing by it. An increase of their number 
may promote the intellectual growth 
of each of them until there is a large 
aggregation of very thoughtful individ- 
uals. Still something else is wanted to 
make human society. An element of 
active altruism is necessary, and an in- 
finite multiplication of quiet and cul- 
tivated egoisms does not compensate 
for the lack of it. ‘‘ The best thoughts 
are those which come from the heart,’’ 
says George Meredith ; and with these 
in its service society can manage to ex- 
ist without those which are furnished 
by the head alone. ‘‘ Incomparably 
the most important of all the forms of 
human cultivation’’ is ‘‘the cultiva- 
tion of the heart and feelings,’’ says. 
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Mr. James Cotter Morison, in his book 
on the ‘‘ Service of Man.’ 

Intellect is desirable, not for its own 
sake, or even for its loyal service of 
abstract truth, but as it can be made 
serviceable to others. It is merely an 
implement which is to be used for the 
common weal, and its worth is meas- 
ured by its usefulness for that purpose. 
It is better to act with a simple con- 
scientiousness, than to paralyze the 
will by temporizing with remote conse- 
quences that are beyond our control. 
It is the will that gives force and 
strength to character, and character is 
worth more to society than great intel- 
lect, on which it does not depend to 
any extent, and without which it may 
exist in full vigor. Simply to know the 
right does not avail us much unless there 
goes with that knowledge the courage, 
which character always has, to say and 
do it. And character is rooted in feel- 
ing rather than in knowing, and is 
nourished and developed by action. 

If there were no such thing as moral 
retrogression, we might afford to let 
ethics alone and devote ourselves 
wholly to culture, as Mr. Arnold would 
have usdo. But eternal vigilance is as 
much the price of morality as it is of 
liberty. Our moral inheritance is large, 
but evidence is not wanting that there 
are spendthrifts among us who need our 
constant attention. The moralization 
of man is a continuing process, and it 
must have precedence over the human- 
ization of him, because our social ex- 
istence depends on it. Even if there be 
only a difference of method between 
humanism and morality, it is safer to 
rely on enlightening men by making . 
them better, than on making them bet- 
ter by enlightening them. 

Intellect, in the guise of art or science 
or politics or culture, is always claim- 
ing for itself a superiority to moral re- 
straints, but it cannot be conceded. 
The moral law is overall. A just equi- 
librium between the powersof mind and 
body cannot be maintained, and the 
fullest development of any one of them 
is at the expense of the rest. Predom- 
inance of the intellect involves a corre- 
sponding decline of the moral nature, 
and any sacrifice of it is a social in- 
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jury. Nevertheless, sovereignty must 
be lodged somewhere, for human nature 
is so constituted that it must have a 
master, and the interests of society re- 
quire that it should be lodged in the 
conscience. Not in conscience as lim- 
ited by a creed and squaring the world 
by it, but as broadened by the modern 
spirit ; in conscience as the collective 
moral sense, the sense of others’ rights 
and our duties toward them; in con- 
science touched with the feeling of 
humanity, its effacement of self and 
love of mankind. ‘‘Society,’’ says 
Amiel, ‘‘rests upon conscience, and 
not uponscience. Civilizationis firstand 
foremost a moral thing. Without hon- 
esty, without respect for law, without 
the worship of duty, without the love 
of one’s neighbors—in a word, without 
virtue—the whole is menaced and falls 
into decay, and neither letters nor art, 
neither luxury nor industry, nor rhet- 
oric, nor the policeman, nor the cus- 
tom-house officer can maintain erect 
and whole an edifice of which the 
foundations are unsound.’’ 
“The ultimate ground upon which 
every civilization rests is the average 
morality of the masses and a sufficient 
amount of practical righteousness. 
Duty is what upholds all.’’ ‘ 
‘*If ignorance and passion are the foes 
of popular morality, it must be con- 
fessed that moral indifference is the 
malady of the cultivated classes. The 
modern separation of enlightenment 
and virtue, of thought and conscience, 
of the intellectual aristocracy from the 
honest and vulgar crowd, is the great- 
est danger that can threaten liberty.”’ 
‘‘Their cultivation consists in 
having got rid of feeling. And thus 
they fall farther and farther away from 
true humanity, and approach nearer to 
the demoniacal nature. What was it 
that Mephistopheles lacked? Not in- 
telligence, certainiy, but goodness.”’ 
And again: ‘‘The Kingdom of God 
belongs, not to the most enlightened, 
but to the best, and the best man is 
the most unselfish man. Humble, con- 
stant, voluntary self-sacrifice—this is 
what constitutes the true dignity of 
man. And, therefore, it is written. 
‘The last shall be first.’ ’’ 
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‘‘ Our appointed work,’’ says Greg, 
in a thoughtful essay on the limits and 
direction of human development, is ‘‘ to 
raise the masses to the true standard 
of harmonious human virtue and ca- 
pacity, not to strive ourselves to over- 
leap that standard, not to put our own 
souls or brains into a hot bed, but to 
put all our fellow-men into a fertile 
and a wholesome soil.’’ 

One must not decry Hellenism or 
culture of the sort that is offered us by 
Mr. Arnold, although it cannot be given 
the importance that is claimed for it by 
him. It has and must have an impor- 
tant place and function as a civilizing 
agency, in widening our mental hori- 
zon, and in moderating some of the 
extreme tendencies of Hebraism by les- 
sening its narrowness and intolerance. 
Neither must we forget our obligations 
to him for giving to culture, by his 
definition of it, a scope and dignity be- 
yond that which is commonly assigned 
to it; for making it consist in a seri- 
ous effort to familiarize ourselves with 
the manifestations of the human spirit 
as they are revealed in literature, in- 
stead of being a mere accomplishment 
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ROM Bethlehem to Calvary, the Savior’s journey lay ; 
Doubt, unbelief, scorn, fear and hate beset Him day by day, 


or recreation. Nor must we overlook 
the inestimable value of his guidance 
to the study of literature, the justice 
and accuracy and perfect sanity of his 
literary criticism, and his poetic inter- 
pretation of the spiritual aspirations 
and tendencies of our time, which is 
characterized by rare sympathy and 
insight ; for it is as a critic and a poet 
that he is at his best. It is only when 
culture is offered as a panacea for our 
social, moral and political ills of every 
sort, as a scheme and philosophy of 
life for the regulation of our relations 
with one another, and we are asked to 
put our conduct and our conscience 
under its dominion, and adopt it as a 
sort of religion, that it becomes objec- 
tionable; because it is wholly inefficient 
and inadequate for such purposes. Con- 
cerning it and its chief hierophant, 
while making every just concession to 
both, it may be said, as was said of his 
admiration of Wordsworth by John 
Ruskin, ‘‘ though it is very proper that 
Silver How should clearly understand 
and brightly praise its fraternal Rydal 
Mount, we must not forget that over 
yonder are the Andes all the while.’’ 
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But in His heart he bore God’s love that brightened all the way. 


O’er the Judean hills he walked, serene and brave of soul, 
Seeking the beaten paths of men, touching and making whole, 


Dying at last for love of man, on Calvary’s darkened knoll. 


He went with patient step and slow, as one who scatters seed ; 


Like a fierce hunger in His heart, He felt the world’s great need ; 


And the negations Moses gave, He changed to loving deed. 


From Bethlehem to Calvary, the world still follows on, 


Even as the halt and blind of old along his path were drawn ; 


For through the clouds of Calvary shines the eternal dawn. 
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HE very name of Natchez is pecul- 


iar to itself. The cities of the 
Old World have been taxed to lend 
their classic names to ennoble minia- 
ture representatives in the new, but 
it is rather a remarkable fact that there 
exists no duplicate Natchez of greater 
or less degree. Beautiful in situation, 
self-sustaining in its industries, ex- 
clusive alike in its business interests 
and its social circles, stood the city of 
Natchez in by-gone days. Possibly 
no place of corresponding size offered 
less attraction to the passing traveler. 
It was unique in its individuality and 
in its independence. To the student 
of American history, however, the 
claims of this quiet town were well 
defined. The very earliest of the per- 
manent settlements made by the inde- 
fatigable D’ Iberville and his followers, 
was in 1700, when the Chevalier du 
Ponty founded this City of the Bluffs, 
located on the banks of the Mississippi 
river, three hundred miles above New 
Orleans. Then ensued years of hard- 
ship and fierce conflict with the vigor- 
ous, well-equipped Natchez tribe of 
Indians. In 1729 a frightful massacre 
of the French soldiers occurred, in 


which no less than seven hundred of 
these brave adventurers lost their lives. 

The ruins of the old Fort Rosalie 
still stand to attest the truth of the 
many traditions which linger around 
those early days. As time passed, this 
fair portion of the country was occu- 
pied alternately by the French and the 
Spanish governments, the lines of the 
vast, newly-acquired territory being 
indefinitely drawn for a long period. 
It was not until 1765 that this locality 
began to develop special points of in- 
terest, and to assume a distinctive social 
and ethical character which distin- 
guished it in a great degree until the 
civil war; and from which the sequence 
of change and misfortune cannot even 
now wholly deprive it. Near this date 
many persons from the English colo- 
nies on the Atlantic coast, foreseeing 
and fearing the consequences of the 
contest .for independence which had 
even then begun to assume threaten- 
ing proportions, sought and found 
homes in the comparatively untried 
West. Small colonies were formed and 
pioneer settlements made on the Tom- 
bigbee and the Mississippi rivers. 

For many miles stretching from 
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Vicks- 
burg 
to Bayou 
Sara lies the hill 
country of the great 
Mississippi. These hills are peculiar. 
They have been thrown upon the prim- 
itive formation by some convulsion of 
nature, and extend ten or fifteen miles 
into the interior. They consist of a 
rich, marly loam, and when not in state 
of cultivation ‘‘ are clothed to their 
summits with the dense wild cane, 
forests of magnolia and black walnut, 
immense oaks and the tulip tree, with 
gigantic vines of the wild grape climb- 
ing to the very tops of these forest 
monarchs.’’ That weird parasite, the 
soft, gray moss, peculiar to the South- 
ern States, here abounds; not growing 
from or clinging to, but simply hanging 
upon the huge branchesof every variety 
of tree. It has no root or beginning, and 
no perceptible end ; it evinces no pro- 
cess of growth, but surely, silently 
weaves, decade after decade, its strange 
fabric, and enlists the gentle night 
wind to arrange its graceful festoons 
with no apparent care or design. Yet 
these masses attain such strength that 
the giant oak is enveloped, and the 
seemingly frail draperies cling te- 
naciously to trunk and branch and 
twig, whether swaying in the light- 
est summer breath, or whether 
flaunting ghostly banners in the 
rush of raging storms. 

There is no vegetable production 
more curious and interesting than 
this Spanish moss. During the sum- 
mer, ‘‘when all the trees on all the 
hills open their thousand leaves,’’ in 
some mysterious manner, the gray 
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VIEW FROM THE BLUFFS— 
VIDALIA IN THE DISTANCE. 


moss becomes unobtrusive. 
It does not disappear, but per- 
mits the glories of the season to over- 
shadow it, and hide it beneath the 
robes of green velvet and satin, which 
flaunt their graceful garniture to the 
sun; but when arrogant nature is in 
the sere and yellow leaf, then does this 
wondrous foundling resume its place, 
quietly spread its invulnerable garment 
and become truly ‘‘/a parue d’hiver.”’ 

To this beautiful region came early 
in the history of the country men of 
education and high social standing in 
their several communities. Generous 
grants of land were obtained with but 
little difficulty from theSpanish govern- 
ment, and here among salubrious hills 
and glorious woods the emigrants fixed 
their homes and dwelt in comfort and 
content. 

The first settlers of New Orleans 
were of the nobility and gentry of 
France, and intercourse with this city 
and the educa- 
tion of the youth 
of both sexes 
in the schools 
of New Orleans 
carried the polish 
of French so- 
ciety into the # 
Natchez col- 
ony. This 
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*Concord,’’ Home of the Spanish ‘Governors. 


association resulted in marriages; and 
under these influences was formed 
the Anglo-Norman population of the 
Natchez Hills, so long and so justly 
renowned for refinement, culture, and 
elegant modes of life. In time, tal- 
ent and energy were attracted thither 
from Europe and from every section 
of the United States. The abounding 
resources were thus developed and 
large fortunes were rapidly made. 
The old residence of the Spanish 
governor is situated about three miles 
east of the city, in the center of exten- 
sive grounds, which were formerly kept 
in the highest state of cultivation. It 
is a massive building, and circular 
flights of stone steps lead up to its 
stately halls. These elegant steps, to- 
gether with the mantels and cornices 
of fine marble, were hewn in some 
forgotten Spanish quarry, and, in 
conjunction with the long colonnades 
stretching on every side, verify the 
wealth, the luxury, and the resources 
of that fortunate time. The house, 
very much as it nowstands, was erected 
in 1789. Governor Grand Pré was the 
first Spanish ruler to occupy it. He 
was followed by Governor Gayoso, who 
38 


gave the place the name which it still 
bears, ‘‘Concord,’’ toexpress the kindly 
feeling which was supposed to exist 
between the citizens and the govern- 
ment. Important business transac- 
tions occurred during his term which 
did not prove entirely satisfactory to 
the higher authorities, and the urbane 
Gayoso was recalled to New Orleans. 
Don Esteuban Minor succeeded him, 
purchased the mansion and resided 
there until his death, in 1815. His 
family and their descendants occupied 
it for many years, making it the center 
of great social refinement and culture. 
A branch of the Minors still reside 
near Natchez at a charming, quiet 
home called ‘‘ Oakland,’’ famous for 
its avenue of live oak trees, which 
stand at a distance of sixty feet apart. 
The magnificent branches of these 
trees form an imposingly beautiful 
archway. 

Three years later a residence of great 
architectural beauty and commanding 
proportions was erected by Sir William 
Dunbar, son of Sir Archibald Dunbar, 
of Elgin, Scotland. This republican 
aristocrat was aman of extensive scien- 
tific attainment, a devout astronomer, 
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whose contributions to science are set 
forth at large in many biographical 
encyclopedias. Healsopossessed exec- 
utive ability, and from his knowledge 
of law rendered important aid in ad- 
justing unsettled Spanish claims, thus 
realizing a large fortune in compara- 
tively few years. He married the 
daughter of an English gentleman 
who, like himself, had cast his lot 
with the new world. The home of 
Sir William Dunbar was called ‘‘ The 
Forest,’’ the many acres of his estate 
representing at : 

that early date 
literally the for- 
est primeval. It 
is matter for 
regret that no 
sketch exists 
of the lordly 
Dunbar man- 
sion, with its 
long carriage 
sweep, impos- 
ing entrance 
and broad, in- 
viting veranda. 


Driveway to “Arlington.” 


Here, this gentleman of taste spent 
the remainder of his days in elegant 
and dignified leisure. A large family 
of sons and daughters grew up around 
him, most of whom became prominent 
factors in the society in which they 
dwelt. His eldest son, who inherited, 
after the manner of old England, his 
father’s name and homestead, was 
a worthy successor. This cherished 


home, which had been the abode of so 
much happiness and hospitality, was 
destroyed by fire in January, 1856, and 
was never rebuilt, though the property 
is yet owned by members of the fam- 
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ily. A granddaughter of Sir William 
now resides at ‘‘ The Forest.’’ Sheisa 
woman of rare beauty and social grace, 
and is surrounded, as in earlier days, 
by faithful servants whose ancestors 
were contemporaneous with her own, 
and who, since their emancipation, 
have but exchanged the bondage of 
acknowledged servitude for the closer 
fetters of loyal, loving service. ax 

‘*Gloster,’’ the home of the first gov- 
ernor of the State of Mississippi, Win- 
throp Sargent, is well entitled to men- 


tion. After the death 
of Governor Sargent, 
it became the property 
of his son, George 
Sargent, a planter of 
wealth and influence, 
whose tragical death 
will long be sorrow- 
fully remembered. 
Called to his front 
door one night by a ring of the bell, 
he was shot through the heart by one 
of two men who confronted him. The 
cause was never known, and the mur- 
derer made his escape amid the ex- 
citement and confusion incident to the 
scene. This historic estate is not oc- 
cupied now, and has become a part of 
the large possessions of James Surget, 
the only living male representative of 
an influential family of French descent 
who were among the early settlers of 
Natchez. 

Two brothers, Frank and James Sur- 
get, by intelligence and integrity, made 
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large fortunes for the times. Their sons 
and daughters occupied many of the 
handsomest residences in this vicinity. 
James Surget, Jr., still lives at one 
of the original homesteads ‘‘ Cherry 
Grove.’’ The eldest son of Frank 


Surget married Miss Linton, the owner 


of ‘‘Clifton,’’ situated just on the out- 
skirts of town, overlooking the majestic 
river, twohundred feet below. During 
the war, after the fall of Vicksburg, 
when Natchez was under military rule, 
Mr. Surget received an order one day 
to vacate his premises. Nowhere else 
on those long cliffs above the mighty 
river could be found just the spot to 
erect the fortification necessary to pro- 
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tect the surrendered city. So ‘‘Clifton’’ 
was demolished. The splendid house, 
the grand old trees, the sunny gardens 
were swept away, and a bleak and bar- 
ren hill represented for a long while 
the site of this grand old Southern 
home. As soon as peace was declared, 
the family left the United States and 
settled in the south of France, never 
to return to this country. Mr. Surget 
did not know why he was the victim of 
such unsparing severity, but the rumor 
was that, in inviting some of the lead- 
ing officers of the Union army to a din- 
ner, he had omitted to include the 
engineer. In reference to it, he once 
said: ‘‘It was assuredly not an inten- 
tional affront. I would have 
asked the devil himself to 
dinner if it would have saved 

‘Clifton.’ 
‘*Monmouth,’’ the home 
of General John A. Quit- 
man, was worthy of its dis- 
tinguished occupant. More 
need not be said. Standing 
on the summit of a gentle 
acclivity, the long beautiful 
lawn with its wealth of shade 
trees on either side renders 
the approach to the hand- 
some oid house, with its 
strong, thick walls, its mas- 
sive pillars, its broad halls 
and spacious rooms, particu- 
larly pleasing. Within these 
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walls is the well-appointed library of 
the soldier-scholar just as he left it 
more than forty years ago. In this 
treasure-house of a library, lying open 
on the table as if for correction, are 
papers rich in authentic detail of the 
cause, progress and result of the Mexi- 
can war, in which the owner of ‘‘ Mon- 
mouth’’ played such a prominent role. 
These and other documents of similar 
interest should find an honorable se- 
curity amid the archives of the State 
of Mississippi. Their value is great, 
and apparently as yet unrecognized, 
except as sacred to the beloved hus- 
band and father. The crowded shelves 
contain many carefully selected vol- 
umes on science, literature and art, 
and the very atmosphere is redolent of 
scholarly attainment. ‘‘ Monmouth’’ 
is yet owned by the immediate descend- 
ants of General Quitman. 

The property of Dr. Stephen Dun- 
can is one of the best-known repre- 
sentatives of the system of Southern 
life at that period when leisure induced 
culture and high-bred hospitality. Dr. 
Duncan was for years a potent factor 
in the community which he had helped 
largely to found by his integrity, clear 
judgment, and|successful business ca- 
reer. 

Here within the circle of a few miles 
stood many stately homes: beautiful 
‘*Melrose.’’ the home ofthe McMurrans; 
‘*Montebello,’’ the home of the Shields; 
‘* Elms Court,’’ the home of the Mer- 


rills ; ‘‘ Linden,’’ the home of the Con- 
nors ; ‘‘ Richmond,’’ the home of the 
Marshalls ; ‘‘ Somerset,’’ the home of 
the Chotards; ‘‘ The Briars,’’ the home 
of the Howells, where Jefferson Davis 
wooed, won, and married his gifted 
wife ; the many handsome residences 
owned by the Routh family, four of 
these perfectly appointed establishments 
lying within a stone’s throw of one 
another just beyond the city limits on 
the south side. John Routh was im- 
mensely wealthy, and for a score of 
years shipped, annually, from his vari- 
ous plantations in Concordia and Ten- 
sas parishes four thousand bales of cot- 
ton. ‘The Rouths were large-hearted, 
pleasure-loving people, who knew how 
to enjoy, and to make others enjoy, 
their unbounded possessions. 

Within the city limits stand three 
costly, elegant homes of comparatively 
recent date, owned by the Hendersons, 
the Stantons and the Davises. The 
Hendersons were among the pioneers 
of Natchez ; a family remarkable for 
fixed principle, unswerving integrity, 
and rich in good works. With the 
exception of the old Fisk house the 
Henderson house was the first fine resi- 
dence located in the heart of the town. 
It isa handsome, commodious building 
of recent style, having been erected not 
more than forty years ago, and is now 
owned by the heirs of Audley Britton, 
who was for a long while the principal 
banker of the city. 
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Early in this century, two 
young Irish boys, mere lads 
in fact, came to America to- 
gether. Both became mer- 
chants, and were eminently 
successful. The one, A. T. 
Stewart, was afterwards the 
merchant prince of New 
York; the other, Frederick 
Stanton, sought the unde- 
veloped fields of the South, 
aud directed his fresh ener- 
gies to establishing an ex- 
tensive commission business 
in Natchez, and subsequently in 
New Orleans also. In the dwell- 
ing which bears his name no ex- 
pense was spared. The mantels 
and chandeliers were made in France 
and Italy by special order from selected 
designs. From cellar to attic this 
grand house was most complete. It is 
not now in possession of the family, 
having been sold within the past twelve 
months for less than one-fifth of its 
former value. 

Only a few years before the civil war, 
Alfred Davis, then a man of large 
fortune, built on the site of the old 
Ellis mansion ‘‘ Dunleith,’’ possibly 
the most elegant of the many hand- 
some homes of the Natchez country. 

Last of all, because claiming pecul- 
iar interest at this time, inasmuch as 
the stately presence which brightened 
it fifty years ago still holds dignified 
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Library, ‘‘Arlington.”’ 
sway, is ‘‘ Arling- 
ton,’’ the home of Mrs. S. S. Boyd, 
widow of Judge Boyd, one of the most 
prominent lawyers at the bar of Mis- 
sissippi, who died many years ago. 
The priceless dower of flowers which 
the balmy South gives to her children 
is assuredly here on every hand; and 
the gracious chatelaine and her accom- 
plished daughter well represent the 
grace and refinement of the old South- 
ern life now passing. The library at 
Arlington consisting of eight thousand 
volumes is of great value. This library 
and some fine works of art are still 
eloquent indorsements of all that has 
been stated in regard to the taste and 
culture of this society in the olden time. 


Stanton.” 
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Among the many delightful paintings 
which adorn the walls of ‘‘ Arlington ”’ 
may be mentioned a copy of ‘‘Raphael’s 
Galatea,’ by Coccanari; ‘‘A Marine 
Piece,’’ by Vernet; ‘‘Convoy of Pris- 
oners,’’ by Schweinfurt; ‘‘An Annun- 
ciation,’’ by Barrocio ; and one of Carlo 
Dolci’s incomparable Magdalens. All 
around and about the spacious rooms 
lie articles of genuine worth and beauty, 
putting toshame the gaudy, ill-assorted 
bric-a-brac too often seen in modern 
dwellings. 

Lying south of the city was an area 
of this picturesque country of high 
hill and lowly dale, running brook and 
luxuriant foliageabout ten milessquare, 
bounded by two treacherous streams 
known as St. Catherine creek and the 
Second creek. This land was dotted 
at intervals with handsome homes, oc- 
cupied by wealthy cotton planters who 
lived on these plantations, each one 
of which was a village in miniature. 
Landscape gardeners were brought 
from England and Scotland to design, 
arrange, and keep in admirable order 
the extensive ornamental grounds and 
gardens of rarest, choicest flowers, im- 
ported from all parts of the world. 

This locality, so highly favored, was 
known as the Second Creek neighbor- 
hood, and rivaled Natchez in its ele- 
vated social standard and elegance of 
living. It was on Second creek that 
Dr. William Mercer, a warm, personal 
friend of Henry Clay, and, indeed, of 


most prominent men of his day, owned 
his beautiful country home, ‘‘ Laurel 
Hill,’’ with its adjacent chapel, built, 
and maintained by Dr. Mercer in 
true English style. He also occu- 
pied a splendid establishment on Canal 
street, New Orleans, and was famous 
for his hospitality ; but spent in those 
old days much time in this quiet home 
with the artistic chapel, the many fine 
paintings and articles of virtu chosen 
from rare sources by the eye of a tal- 
ented connoisseur. 

A near neighbor and life-long friend 
was Dr. James Metcalfe, one of a fam- 
ily of distinguished physicians and a 
man who bequeathed to his children 
an inheritance of professional ability. 
He was the father of Dr. John Met- 
calfe, of New York, and father-in-law 
of the no less eminent Dr. Chopin, of 
New Orleans. Here also dwelt for 
scores of years of uninterrupted pros- 
perity the Dunbars, the Jenkins, the 
Surgets, the Gillespies, the Connors, 
the Bennetts, the Helms.and the Rai- 
leys. 

In the same neighborhood is a quiet, 
lone, but not neglected, spot, which 
must ever claim a warm interest from 
intelligent visitors from whatever sec- 
tion of the United States. It is the 
grave of the most gifted lawyer, the 


most brilliant orator of his time, Sar- 


gent S. Prentiss. 
Another point of interest which de- 
serves mention in these reminiscences 
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of Natchez is the old State house, in 
the village of Washington, six miles 
east of the city. It was originally a 
church, built by Lorenzo Dow, aneccen- 
tric, emotional, but powerful preacher, 
who exerted much influence in those 
early times. The church was subse- 
quently converted into the State house, 
and it-was here that Aaron Burr was 
brought after his arrest for treason, in 
1807. 

These planters owned thousands of 
acres of land; they provided alike in 
times of plenty and times of failure, 
in health and in sickness for 

hundreds of dependents, 
whofelt their fam- 
ily identity, and 
were happy, 
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Grave of S.S. Prentiss. 


with love and willing alacrity, the 
master and the household. Amid such 
circumstances grew women, trained in 
all that constitutes nobility of soul and 
sentiment, intelligence and purity ; and 
their influence dominated the whole 
life. How entirely did the true life of 


the Southern women refute the harsh 
criticisms, disprove the false statements 
which had been made, heard and 
believed concerning it. 

Through the Southern woman, and 
her alone, was that subtle, potent charm 


THE OLD REGIME. 


exercised which transformed the very 
nature of the colored race, from the 
savage imported from the wilds of 
Africa to the faithful, devoted, well- 
trained servant, glad to do that mis- 
tress's will. The untutored savage 
was brought here, and did become, in 
thousands, yes tens of thousands of 
instances, the trusted servant and often 
the valued friend. Was this miracle 
wrought by magic? Verily, by the 
divine magic of sympathy and love. 
From generation to generation, receiv- 
ing it from her mother as a sacred 
trust which she herself had received 
and held in turn, did the conscientious 
Southern matron accept the task of 
civilizing, training, protecting those 
who were dependent upon her; guid- 
ing them in duty, nursing them in sick- 
ness, and comforting them in dying. 
Such was some of her noble work ac- 
complished in the early days of the old 
South. 

In these homes was the hospitality, 
not of pride or ostentation, but 
of the heart, and in princely 
style. It was the prerogative 
of wealth nobly applied. A 
gentleman’s guest, by the rule 
of right royal courtesy, was 
the guest of his friends. Of 
the social life, the private life 
enjoyed by these delightful 
people, it is impossible to give 
but the merest outline. It was 
bounded by the sacred precints 
of home, controlled by all that 
makes life beautiful, in con- 
genial friendship, in charming 
reunions, in the high mental 
attainment acquired by travel 
and elegant leisure, but ex- 
clusive to a degree which rendered im- 
pertinent approach and vulgar publicity 
impossible. Surrounded by wealth and 
the elegancies of elevated civilization, 
these people lived what seemed an ideal 
life, and the cares and perplexities of 
the outer world passed them by un- 
harmed. 

In this favored community the spirit 
of justice and tolerance prevailed. The 
Roman Catholic faith was held by the 
early Spanish and French settlers, be- 
ing, of course, the national religion ; 
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but in 1790 the first Protestant Episco- 
pal church was built, and eleven years 
later the Presbyterian denomination 
was represented. 

Freedom of speech, freedom in ac- 
tion, in religion, was everywhere given 
and expected. In politics the feeling 
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was strong, decided, but not bitter 
and vituperative ; which condition was 
largely owing to the individual inde- 
pendence felt and recognized, and was 
incident to the life of the Southern 
gentleman, the outcome of his pursuits 
and environment. 


DILEMMA. 


BY HENRY T. STANTON. 


ITH her piggin and her stool, 

In the ling so lush and cool, 
Stands the milkmaid by the brook 

Calling: ‘‘S-o-o-k! 

Sook! Sook! S-o-o-k!’’ 
Where the lime-white pebbles gleam 
In the roadway of the stream, 

Stays the cow her passage thro’ 

Crying: ‘‘M-o-o! 

Moo! Moo! M-o-o!”’ 


It is graying into gloam, 
At the dew-fall—waxing late, 
And the cow should be at home 
In the byre by the gate. 
‘*Past the milking time,’’ she said, 
‘*And it’s darkling overhead. 
Ah! what am I to do?”’ 
And with anxious, wistful look, 
To the cow, midway the brook, 


Called she: 


‘*S-0-0-k ! 


Sook ! Sook ! S-o-o-k!’’ 
And was answered only: ‘‘M-o-o!"’ 


In the silent meadow streets 
Stood the tall white marguerites, 
And the bank was all a-twine 
With the wild sweet eglantine. 
Nothing left for Phillis now, 
Save to wade behind the cow, 
Save to slip her shoon and hose, 
Lift her gown and nether clo’es— 
Only this for her to do. 
She must wade the brook and ‘‘ Shoo! 
Shoo! Shoo! Shoo!’’ 
Till the cow is driven thro’. 


And both rose and marguerite 

Saw the draping of her feet ; 

Saw the donning of her hose 
And her shoon— 

They alone that afternoon. 
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BY 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PICTURE AND THE PLAY. 


EA’S room smelled of morocco book- 
bindings, cigar smoke, and the 
leather of easy-chairs. Without, there 
was the noise of brawling big New 
York, and within was the tinkle of ice 
in glasses of cooling beverage. 

Ran Dewine, who was contempla- 
tively squinting at a portrait, said, 
‘It’s simple enough ; I’1l admit that. 
But that’s what baffles me.’’ 

‘It looks a trifle girlish, even for 
her,’’ struck in Raymond Lea. 

‘‘Ah—babyish,’’ said Dewine, feel- 
ing for the word. 

‘“The coat-collar and that furry stuff 
about the neck heightens that effect, I 
suppose.’’ 

‘‘A good picture?’’ 

“*Oh, that’s she!’’ 

‘“'The expression eludes summary.”’ 

‘*Now, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Straightforward,’’ suggested De- 
wine. 

‘‘M—m. But that’s crass.’’ 

‘‘You can qualify it with a number 
of adjectives, trusting to the general 
sense. There’s complexity in the face, 
after all.’’ 

‘*Being a woman’s!”’ 

‘* Curious, tender, wondering.’’ 

‘*You’re a genius of divination !’’ 

‘*Serene, self-contained.’’ 

‘‘Sweet,’’ said Lea. ‘‘ You forget 
sweet.’’ 

‘Infinitely sweet,’’ murmured Ran 
Dewine, thoughtfully. 

‘“The truth is,” Raymond Lea said, 
‘‘she is an embodiment of absolute 
charm, a peach-blossom thing that 
thinks, a woman redolent of sympathy 
for all human affairs!’’ 

‘*Oh, here!’’ 

‘*She has a finer nose than appears 
there. It’s a front view and you can’t 
see what a curious little way the scar- 
let over-lip rests upon the under — near 
the corner ; it’s a dear little way.’’ 
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Ran Dewine remarked: ‘‘She has 
a pretty little chin. I hate your iron- 
jawed women.”’ 

**She has a will like a Spartan.’’ 

‘*Ah, she’s a paragon, I see that.’’ 
Dewine put the picture back upon the 
mantel. 

‘*No— not a paragon. 
fensive."’ 

‘*Consummate, then.’’ 

To me.’’ 

‘* Not to the world ?’”’ 

‘‘ The world finds some defects. She 
doesn’t dance; she has—and wishes 
— little social attention ; she isn’t even 
considered pretty.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ Dewine returned to the pho- 
tograph. ‘‘ The trouble may be that 
she is intellectual.’’ 

‘* Well, yes—girlishly intellectual.’’ 

‘* Pity about that.’’ 

‘It’s her essential charm—or one 
of them.’’ 

‘* Bah !’’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘* Pish-tush 

‘“When you drop into Simian dia- 
lect, be so good as to translate.’’ 

‘* Your intellectual woman thinks her- 
self too fine an organism to be devoted 
to one man—or to men at all.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t ask worship.”’ 

‘* You would want it.’’ 

** She is all heart.’’ 

‘* Well, that may be a pity, too.’’ 

‘* You would have her a wax doll !’’ 

Maybe. Have you any hope ?”’ 

‘It’s a whim of mine not to decide 
that point.’’ 

‘* What has she confessed ?”’ 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

‘* What have you avowed ?’’ 

To her ?”’ 

ae Aye 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

Dewine laughed from the foundations. 
of his wholesome and happy nature. 
‘You said awhile ago 

approach an understanding 
subtly, she and I.”’ 


That is of- 


‘ 
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Drawn by Lyell Carr. 
“There's a complexity in the face, after all.”’ 
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Dewine accepted the 
word witha waveof the hand. ‘‘ That’s 
your shibboleth of admirable form and 
quality, isn’t it? But here—suppose 
she is incapable of /a grande passion ?”’ 

She isn’t !”’ 

‘* You are right, perhaps.’’ 
looked at the portrait again. 

From the black summer night out- 
side came the roar of rolling carriages. 
Lea moved restlessly ; Dewine stroked 
his scraggy, sandy beard. 

‘“Gods, the night’s warm!’’ said 
Lea. 

‘*But the specific willingness to be 
overcome by your fascinations may be 
wanting—ah, what then ?’’ 

‘*Tdon’t think I should be distressed 
—I don’t know, though.’’ Raymond 
Lea leaned back in his cushioned swivel- 
chair, his feet on the corner of his desk ; 
as he spoke, he stretched his arm to 
drop the ashes of his cigar into the re- 
ceiver by the inkstand. 

He was a young man not turned 
thirty, full-featured, smooth-faced, with 
large, heavy-lidded and expressive gray 
eyes, and a clear, rather pale complex- 
ion. His apparel was dressy and dainty ; 
his white fingers were elegantly ta- 
pered ; his black velvet smoking jacket 
was elaborately embroidered; he had 
the air of a dilettante. His firm mouth 
was rather handsome; his lips were 
curved in a smile that was boyish and 
unconscious as he pushed off the cigar 
ash with his little finger. 

‘‘T demand reciprocity,’’ he said. 

‘And if it fails?’’ 

‘““My grande passion expires — of 
inanition.’’ 

‘*You might be mistaken sometime.’’ 

‘*T think not,’’ said Lea, with such 
a curious effect of earnestness that Ran 
Dewine laughed at it, and said, ‘‘So 
you can’t maintain a devotion ex parte, 
as it were?’”’ 

think not.’’ 

congratulate you.’’ 

thank you. I rather congratu- 

‘late myself.’’ 
__ “Complacency ! Oh—how about this 
silly play of yours?”’ 

‘*T have sketched the plot; I’ve laid 
it aside for the month.’’ 

‘“You spend May outof New York?”’ 


Dewine 
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‘Ves, and part of June. I go south 
—to Inskip.’’ 

‘‘Bless us! What's that? 
at the seaside?’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a plantation in the mountain- 
ous part of North Georgia.’’ 

‘*Whose?’’ 

‘Old friends of mine. ‘The place is. 
out from St. Giles, where I was born 
and brought up.”’ 

name ?”’ 

‘The Stuarts.”’ 

‘But I thought the young woman's. 
name was Blair?”’ 

‘*She is the step-daughter of Mr. 
Clive Stuart, who is dead. He was. 
one of three brothers—old Dudley 
Stuart, the congressman from the St. 
Giles district, and Major Robert Stuart, 
of Inskip plantation, being the other 
two. When Miss Pauline Blair was 
quite an infant her widowed mother 
married Clive Stuart, who lived with 
old Bob on the old Inskip estate. He 
died when Miss Pauline was only ten 
years old, and her mother followed 
him. Then old Major Bob became the 
girl’s guardian, and heand Mrs. Stuart 
think as much of her as if she were their 
own child.”’ 

‘*T know old Dudley Stuart,’’ said 
Ran Dewine. ‘‘ He’s a gay old boy.’” 

‘Do you? He has been congress- 
man for sixteen years,’’ said l[ea. 
‘‘When the oldest Dudley Stuart of 
all died, he left the estate to his three 
sons. His oldest son, the congressman, 
insisted on partition, and ran through 
it during his political career. He is 
now an old man, broken in health and 
poor, but his constituents swear by 
him ; they will return him as long as 
he wants the office. Clive and Major 
Bob bought back the land he sold, re- 
storing the ancient estate completely ; 
he and Miss Blair hold Inskip as ten- 
ants in common.”’ 

‘* Has the major any children ?’’ 

‘“Why, yes, he has a son, young 
Dudley, named for his uncle. He was. 
my classmate at the University of Vir- 
ginia. He's one of the finest fellows 
in seven States—old-fashioned, proud, 
athletic, a fine horseman, a crack quail 
shot, and one of: the most unassum- 
ing men in the world.’’ 


A resort 
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‘* Suppose he should take it into his 
head to marry the joint tenant of the 
estate, to part of which he is the heir ?’’ 

Lea laughed. ‘‘He won’t.’’ 

Why ?’ 

‘‘He’s had experience in matri- 
mony.”’ 

‘* Oh, he’s married ?’’ 

‘* He’s a young widower.”’ 

‘* Well, what’s to prevent —’’ 

‘‘He hates women anyway. He 
treats Pauline as if she were his baby 
sister, which he couldn’t do if he were 
in love with her.’’ 

Why ’ 

‘* He would be afraid of her.’ 

‘That's rather ingenious, and there- 
fore doubtful, but I suppose you know. 
But you oughtn’t to make love to her, 
—that’s if you try to write this play, 
which you oughtn’t, either.”’ 

‘* You have reasons for such sweep- 
ing counsel ?”’ 

‘*Yes. You can’t maintain a deep 
and lengthy devotion. ‘Tisn’t in you.”’ 

‘*Go on.”’ 

‘* You oughtn’t to try to write a play 
because—you can’t write a play.’’ 

‘*That’s very sweet of you. Have 
you any more of that sort ?’’ 

‘* And if you go into these two un- 
dertakings co-temporaneously, one of 
them will suffer.’’ 

‘‘’That is somewhat mysterious, and 
quite ridiculous.”’ 

‘*You see, my dear Raymond, you 
are —’’ 

‘* Make it concise !”’ 

‘*You’re a very simple and rather 
crude individual, after all. You can 
only do one thing at a time. Your 
heart is a very smalland peculiar organ ; 
it is something on the order of a giz- 
zard, or say a grist-mill, which grinds 
a grain at a time. This may strike 
you as being absurd, or, what is worse, 
flippant. I assure you it is neither. 
Youcan’t divide yourdevotion. There’s 
the whole business; study it out for 
yourself —’’ 

“‘So,’’ broke in Lea, ‘‘if I should 
get married I should have to devote 
my entire time to being a married 
man. Is that your idea?’’ 

Ran Dewine drummed on his chin 
with his finger tips and protruded his 


lower lip. ‘‘ Well, something like that.’’ 

‘‘Aha!’’ Lea spoke in a mock-sol- 
emn voice. ‘‘Would you mind my 
differing from you in my opinion of 
these things?’’ 

‘‘Not at all. You leave New York 
to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*Karly.’’ 

‘*T wish you much joy, old man Ray- 
mond !”’ 

‘* And victory ?’’ 

‘*Over both Hymen and the Muses!”’ 

‘“Thank you, my dear boy. You're 
a good editorial writer and all that, and 
solid on statistics, but you may be 
wrong here—’’ 

‘‘T hope you’ enormously.’’ 

‘‘’That’s what I like to hear.’’ 

‘*Let me know when you're done 
this play. I am going now. I'd like 
a look at the manuscript.’’ Dewine 
gave a parting squint at the portrait. 


“That ts.a fine face. Lea. . . «. I 
can let myself out. Good-night.’’ 
‘*Good-by.”’ 


Lea threw away his cigar stump and 
looked out through his window over 
the noisy twinkling metropolis. 

‘*Ran Dewine is an ass.’’ 

Memory of old comaradarie, in which 
Dewine was distinguished by other 
qualities, corrected this. ‘‘No, he’s 
just mistaken.’’ He swung himselt 
nervously up and down the room, and 
called his man to attend to his trunk. 

He laid out, among other things, a 
collection of rough manuscripts. ‘‘I 
may be able to work some at it while 
I’m at Inskip.’’ It was the sketch of his 
projected play, ‘‘ The Flaming Sword.”’ 

‘‘T’ll show these people a thing or 
two,’’ he said, and fell to packing, 
rather furiously. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN AFTERNOON ANTIPHONY. 


That’s Inskip there between the 
turnpike and the river. Looking from 
the plantation gate you can see the 
great house on the rise, lifting a many- 
windowed large white face in relief 
above the oaks against that blue semi- 
circle of the Georgia hills. The drive- 
way winds under beech and oak. Rid- 
ing thereunder you lose sight of the 
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mansion at times, sweeping through 
solemn dells and along cool, deep-tim- 
bered levels, until the woods become 
more open and the house comes into 
view. Then you see that it is white- 
stuccoed, ancient, green-shuttered, with 
wide marble steps running down to 
the box-bordered drive. 
square pile, with pagoda eaves, rather 
low for its bulk, yet somewhat stately, 
with a deep colonnaded porch; and 
about it lie thick-grassed lawns under 
murmuring oaks, and in this summer- 
time the air is soft with scent of tulip 
and wild rose. 

Upon all the houseand the lofty oaks, 
the piazza with its hammocks and the 
big hall with its ancient mantels, and 
throughout the high, cool chambers, 
lies the spell of sequestered peace. The 
noise of human occupation is strangely 
modulated. Here, to waking eyes, the 
day comes noble and calm. 

On Sundays, sitting upon the vine- 
veiled veranda, you can hear the bells 
of St. Giles, and at other times and in 
the night comes the long decimated 
wail of the locomotive, speeding beyond 
the hills. Sometimes the spent echo of 
a cow’s lowing comes from the stables, 
or the faint clarion of a barn-yard fowl. 
But through the slow-wheeling hours 
there are few other sounds; only the 
rhythmic twanging of the locust in the 
rose-bush, the low twittering of birds, 
or, perhaps, in a stalwart oak, the aim- 
less mourning of a dove. 

And Lea sat on the cool veranda that 
June day, his legs crossed, his arm 
over the back of his chair. He had 
agreed with Pauline to devote the cooler 
part of the afternoon to a boat ride. 
The consciousness of her presence near 
him recalled him from a summer rev- 
erie. He arose. 

‘* We will go now, if youare ready.”’ 

Her eye corners released glimmers 
of laughter, consequent upon mere good 
humor. 

‘*Were you waiting long ?’’ 

‘*Tt is easy to wait on summer after- 
noons.”’ 

‘* You looked deep in thought when 
I came out.”’ 

She stood smiling in a friendly way, 
pulling on her gloves. She was slen- 
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der and dark and large-eyed ; she wore 
a brown outing-dress with wide linen 
collar and cuffs; her profuse brown 
hair was drawn ina Psyche knot ; she 
wore a white sailor hat. 

‘*That’s as good,’’ she added, ‘‘as 
asking you what you werethinking of.’’ 

‘““Ah, summer thoughts! One’s 
idle fancies on a day like this have no 
form—only color. Give me your par- 
asol.”’ 

He spread the pink sunshade and 
held it over her ; she caught her skirts, 
and they went down the steps into the 
sunlit afternoon. The pink shade 
threw a soft glow over her refined mild 
young face. 

As they clicked lightly and leisurely 
over the gravel, he said, deliberately : 
‘* You are very pretty, I think.’’ 

Her lips drooped in a gentle laugh. 
‘*You are so judicial with your com- 
pliments!’’ 

‘*T cultivated that.’’ 

‘* Affected it !’’ 

‘*Tt’s second nature. Why shouldn't 
one be as judicial with praise as criti- 
cism?’’ 

She felt within the rise of unparal- 
leled audacity ; it tripped over her lips. 
‘IT don’t object. You—you are very 
handsome, I think.’’ 

‘“Thank you,’’ said Raymond, 
gravely. ‘‘But you couldn’t deny the 
blush. You are speaking out of char- 
acter, you see.’’ 

‘‘T don’t like you to be so acute.’’ 

‘‘Well, I said you were pretty. I 
I stick to that.’ 

She laughed again—the afternoon 
seemed made of laughter. ‘‘ Let us not 
be children !’’ 

His contemplative gray eyes traveled 
over her elegant young figure. ‘‘I like 
that wide white collar. I like that 
brown gown, with its black trimmings 
and its big buttons. What’s:it madeof?”’ 

‘‘Organdy. Why will you be so 
banal? There’s the river! How beauti- 
ful the willows are!’’ 

“It’s very pretty—the brown and 
pink.”’ 

‘‘T see no brown—no pink, except 
this sunshade.’’ 

‘‘Your gown, your eyes, your hair, 
your cheeks !’’. 
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‘Still harping! You are very ab- 
surd.’’ She pronounced the last phrase, 
‘*ve’y absuy’d.”’ 

‘*T think not,’’ he returned, reflec- 
tively. 

‘* Describe me the willows. 
for terms.’’ 

‘“Why need we describe them ?’’ 

‘The pleasure in the contemplation 
of beauty is an estate in the sixth sense, 
of which expression is the title deed.’’ 

Say thirsty, great woodland 
creatures with bright, flowing manes, 
trooping along the bank to drink.”’ 

‘* Tnadequate.”’ 

‘“The shadows hide in the hearts 
of the trees like raven-tressed Daphnes 
shy of amorous Phoebus Apollo.’’ 

‘Too dreadfully classical, really. I 
should be content with saying black- 
haired dryads asleep.’’ 

‘Then my figure was superfluous.”’ 

“Tt was faulty ; it left no room for 
me to improve upon it.’’ 

Talking in this wise they reached the 
river. 

Pauline said: ‘‘The yawl is hid 
here. Dudley said something about a 
big sycamore—”’ 

‘** Turn down tothe right at the ford, 
two rods through the bottom to the big 
sycamore ; the oars and tiller are hid 
in the hollow of the tree, and don’t drop 
the rowlocks in the water.’ ’’ 

They had no more talk until they 
were afloat on the placid green river. 

The June sun was hot on the cheek ; 
the pinesdreamed on the rock-set bluffs. 

‘*T like this, Miss Pauline.’’ 

‘A proper mood, Mr. Raymond.’’ 

‘How vast it is!’’ 

‘“You remember the trip around the 
plantation of old ?”’ 

‘*Most assuredly. High bluffs on 
one hand, green willows on the other, 
with corn tassels peeping over from the 
bottoms. ”’ 

He bent slowly to the sculls, lightly 
feathering ; the boat shot into the sweet 
shadow of the bluff. 

‘This is the afternoon I love,’’ said 
Pauline. 

‘*No more than I.’’ 

‘*Long, hot bars of yellow sunshine ; 
festoons of deep shadows, and a large 
sense of peace. at the sky!”’ 
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‘* Misty with excess of summer. 
You must tell me something deeply in- 
teresting while I row.”’ 

romance ?”’ 

“Anything.”’ 

She sniffed the rank fragrance of the 
river. A summer tanager, a scarlet 
spot in the willows across the river, 
threw out its deliberate liquid ringing 
note ; a shad leaped, making long rip- 
ples; a swarm of swallows flew high 
against the sun. 

‘* Well,’’ said she. 

‘* Begin,’’ said he. 

‘“There was a man once,’’ began 
Pauline, with conscious irrelevance, 
and leaning her head upon the tiller, 
‘‘who loved a woman—a girl, rather— 
who cared very little for him.’’ 

Oh, sad !”’ 

‘Don’t you be flippant, sir. But he 
persuaded her to think kindly of him, 
and after awhile——’’ She paused 
dreamily. 

‘* And after awhile ?”’ 

‘* She learned tolove him very much.”’ 

‘* Delectable !’’ 

‘* Ves, and —’’ 

This is a pastoral ?’’ 

It is a fact.” 

‘* Spare no inequality !’ 

‘* Well, by and by he grew tired of 
her —’”’ 

‘“That wouldn’t do in fiction, at all.’’ 

‘*_And after a time he ceased to 
care for her at all.’’ 

‘‘T am surprised that you said, ‘he 
loved.’’’ 

‘* He did love.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘* He said so.”’ 

whom ?’’ 

me.”’ 

‘Then you were the girl ?”’ 

‘*Silly! It’s a confidence. Wait. 
He said to himself that he was respon- 
sible for her caring for him —’’ 

‘‘And felt that he ought to marry 
her ?”’ 

‘* And did he ?’’ 

‘* What do you think ?”’ 

‘There are no rules of calculation, 
since it’s a fact. If it were fiction, 
something would have happened to 
prevent his sacrifice, or they would 
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have become beautifully reconciled.’’ 

‘‘ Nothing happened.’’ 

‘‘T fear, then, they married.’’ 

‘They did.’’ 

‘‘And lived unhappily ever after- 
ward ?”’ 

‘It was: terrible. The man was a 
rather morbid fellow and he grew to 
quite loathe her.’’ 

‘*Did she discover the truth ?’’ 

‘‘She would have done so, because 
he couldn’t make believe very well, but, 
poor girl, she had lung trouble and—’’ 

‘* She died ?”’ 

Happy woman !’’ 

‘* You call it so?”’ 

‘* You have a moral to point?’’ 

‘A point to moralize.’’ 

prevision it; go on.”’ 

‘* Was what the man did anything 
more than his duty ?’’ 

was less than his duty.’’ 

‘* How so ?”’ 

It was asinine.”’ 

That is strong.’’ 

was a mistaken Quixotry.’’ 

is sweeping.”’ 

‘As it is-true.’’ 

‘*How may I believe it ?’’ 

‘* By remembering that his sacrifice 
was futile.’’ 

made her happy.”’ 

did not expiate ; it was peni- 
tence for no sin ; it was amendatory of 
nothing. He widened the length of his 
first false step and made it irrevo- 
cable.’’ 

‘* He made her happy.”’ 

‘* She died.”’ 

‘* Would it not have been his duty to 
marry her if he thought he could make 
her happy ?”’ 

‘‘ Even granting he was'such a fool, 
no!”’ 

‘Let's argue,’’ said Pauline, con- 
sulting the June sky. ‘‘Since he is 
solely responsible for her loving him, if 
he be a perfect gentleman, should he 
not be willing to stand the consequence 
of his conduct, even to the extent of 
throwing away his whole life on her—’’ 

“Ah!” 

‘‘ If by this means he can save her?’’ 

‘Save her from what?”’ 

Desolation—heart-ache. 
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‘‘T beg your pardon, but you are mis- 
taken,’’ said Raymond, with grave 
politeness. 

‘‘T assumed nothing.’’ 

‘*Your pardon again. Your sugges- 
tion, then, is a point not well taken.’’ 

‘*Show me the error.”’ 

involves fraud.’’ 

‘‘Fraud! Wherein?’’ 

‘*The law-books say—’’ 

‘* The case is not in court!’ 

‘‘That fraud vitiates everything 
into which it enters.’’ 

‘‘But what are the law-books?”’ 

‘The learning of past ages. Wis- 
dom is not particularly modern. ‘To 
make this woman happy this man would 
have had to practice daily countless 
deceptions. And that would have been 
wrong. More than that, the sacrifice 
would have proved ineffectual.’’ 

Would have?’’ 

‘If she had not died. There is 
nothing so pitiable as a senseless sacri- 
fice. You knew the man, you say?’’ 

She pulled off a glove, without an- 
swering intelligibly. 

‘‘Wasn’t it Dudley Stuart?”’ 

Still she did not answer, but trailed 
her fingers in the water. 

‘IT thought so,’’ he said, and began 
rowing again. 

The boat sped past willows and cane- 
brakes, and places where the woodland 
came down to the water's edge, gar- 
nished with yellow-weed and Solomon’s 
seal. While the sun flamed brilliant 
and low, the cooling scent of evening 
arose from the river. The water was 
deep with reflected blue and silver. 
In the beeches the singing cicadas 
besought the soft day to remain. On 
boughs and boles the sunlight gleamed 
yellow-red ; the air was charged with 
the sweet subtlety of summer. A cer- 
tain elastic joy pervaded the air. 

‘*See that spider web against the 
woods !’’ cried Pauline. 

Raymond stopped rowing. Arms on 
oars, he quoted : 


For note, when evening shuts 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the gray ; 

A whisper from the west 

Shoots “Add this to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth; here dies another 
day. ” 
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‘*That’s Rabbi Ben Ezra,’’ said 
Pauline. A certain intensity marked 
her tone, as she asked: ‘' Do you like 
nF’ 

‘*Very fair sort of poem. More 
truth than poetry, though.”’ 

Pauline caught her breath as if to 
say something, but only glanced down 
at the smooth green water, in which 
the boat was moving by its own mo- 
mentum. 

‘* hate Browning’ stortuous rhyme,”’ 
said the man of the world, setting his 
palm against his smooth, firm chin. 
‘*T hate them the worse because he 
could be exquisitely lyrical when he 
chose. Think of that song in 4 Blot 
in the’ Scutcheon, *There’s a Woman 
Like a Dew-drop.’’’ He broke off 
suddenly. ‘‘ I’m no student of poetry. 
I merely know what pleases me.’’ 

‘*That’s all I know,’’ said Pauline. 

‘* You don’t object to dodging sharp 
corners of rhyme?’ 

‘*To me, Rabbi Ben Ezra is the whole 
world and the Bible ; it is perfect.’’ 

‘We'll read it together, sometime.”’ 

‘* Yes. And the other—the one you 
spoke of. I haven't read that.’’ 

Toward sunset they landed again at 
the big sycamore. He helped her out. 
‘To him there came a roseate and ten- 
der inspiration, due to the touch of her 
hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEREIN RAYMOND LEA BRIEFLY 
OUTLINES A SCHEME. 


In the homestraying through the 
deep dim woods, they had more talk of 
a bookish kind, and afterward they 
paused by the bars of an upper past- 
ure, idling to see the last of the day. 
Pauline sat on a smooth rail, leaning 
against the post, with her hat off, 
grown thoughtful. Raymond leaned 
with his elbows on the rail, mangling 
a heart-leaf she had given him, and 
staring at the warm west. 

‘* Pauline, I have a scheme.”’ 

She looked at him, flushing faintly. 
Her sensation at his informal first use 
of her Christian name was less of con- 
scious premonition than a vague friendly 
surprise. She queried, ‘‘ Well?” 


He was silent fora long time, his 
eyes fixed on nothing. 

‘‘How long have we known each 
other?’ His question hid no flavor 
of a changed intention. 

‘* Virtually,’’ she said, ‘‘ cycles.’’ 

‘* But really 

‘* A year.’’ 

‘*Just a year,’’ he assented. ‘‘It 
seems more.”’ 

‘*Do you remember,’ she asked, 
how we surmounted the embarrass- 
ment of our introduction ?’’ 

When Stuart —”’ 

‘“When Dudley said: ‘You two 
clever people will enjoy meeting each 
other ?’’’ 

‘* That was bad. I was benumbed.’’ 

felt very awkward.”’ 

‘* Thad just enough of self-possession 
left to mentally record a grudge against 
Dudley, and swear at him under my 
breath.”’ 

‘*Oh, you carried it off well,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘T had been looking forward to it 
so.”’ 

‘* What did we say ?”’ 

weather, wasn't it?”’ 

‘*But we got past that!’’ 

‘‘And plunged into a whole sea of 
amenities.’’ 

‘Common ground, everywhere 

‘‘We had met, we agreed, anteced- 
ently, astrally, as it were.’’ 

‘‘And commended each other’s good 
sense and exquisite taste.’’ 

‘‘And slipped out to the garden to 
get a musk-melon, though there were 
some in the dairy; our humor demanded 
the spice of stolen fruit—’’ 

‘‘And carried it back to the piazza 
and divided it with a paper cutter !’’ 

‘‘O Pauline!’’ he cried. ‘‘That’s 
my scheme—let’s slip out and steal the 
world and happiness, and divide it in 
exact halves between us! Will you? 
Will you, Pauline?”’ 

‘“That’s very easily said,’’ she 
laughed, really or willfully blind to 
his meaning. ‘‘But how is it to be 
done?”’ 

‘*Perhaps you don’t understand me, 
dear.’’ He turned, leaning on his elbow, 
and looked up at her. He spoke ina 
low tone that was somewhat husky. 
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The ‘‘dear’’ was scarcely articulated. 

‘Perhaps I don’t.’’ ‘The color was 
gone from her lips. 

‘*T propose that we get married, you 
and I.’’ It was the phrase he had fixed 
on, but it came out awkwardly. 

‘*Oh!’’ She breathed as if choking ; 
she looked about in wild, sweet trepi- 
dation; she made as if to descend, but 
he would not assist her, but looked up 
at her with grave eyes silently appeal- 
ing. For occupation she pinned on her 
hat. 

‘*T must decline your proposition.’’ 

Inwardly she raged with herself for 
the primitive and frigid ring of these 
words. 

‘‘Ah, you can’t mean that, Pauline! 
No!”’ 

Her pride sent out a severe ‘‘ Yes!’’ 
that confused her. 

‘*Won’t you think?’’ He was slightly 
trembling ; his lips were white. ‘‘ You 
are my fancy,’’ he urged, ‘‘a woman 
’ of my own intellectual tone and color ! 
I could be so much for you ; you are so 
much to me! We could be happy to- 
gether, Pauline! We look on the world 
with the same eyes. I care for you so 
tenderly, dear!’’ 

‘This is cruel!’’ she broke out, on 
the verge of tears; and then her pride 
returned and she drew herself up, 
looking away to where the fierce 
sun had dropped under the tufted 
hills. But there was no employment 
in this; she could not avoid his eyes. 
She struggled for composure and 
then appealed: ‘‘No, no! You do not 
care for me. You are trifling. It is 
only a summer’s fancy. O Raymond! 
Is it true? Do you, then, love me so 
that—’’ 

Glowingly and tremblingly he lifted 
her into his arms, visioning radiance 
through her wet eyelashes. ‘‘ You are 
mine, you dear girl, just as I am 
yours 


It had grown quite dark when they 
fared homeward again along the dewy 
lane, exchanging jewelled praises, hand 
in hand. Crickets chirruped by the 
wayside; the moon was shining; the 
white soft stars came out. 

‘*T shall awake soon,’’ said Ray- 
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mond, as they neared the house. A 
light streamed down the steps. ‘‘ This 
is some sort of dream, isn’t it? Tell 
me, isn’t it?’’ 

Her slender little fingers pressed his 
hand. 

It seemed to him that some good 
genie had plucked all the happiness in 
the world and placed it in his hand. 

‘*Not yours; mine, Raymond!’’ she 
said, when he told her this. Then he 
stopped, still holding her hand, to look 
at the whitening moon, and thinking, 
just a little dreamily, with a luxurious 
sense of allthe world’s scented warmth 
and tenderness, thinking how softly 
and graciously it had come about; how 
sweetly, and without any pain or any 
fear. He lifted her hand to his lips, 
drunk with fondness, and kissed it 
thrice, tenderly and gallantly, like a 
knightly wooer of old. Then she 
drew it away, for someone was stroll- 
ing in the dusk down the roadway. 

‘* Why, it’s only Dudley Stuart,’’ he 
said. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MOONLIGHT AT INSKIP. 


Van Dusen had come, with the Mer- 
iwethers, mother and daughter. The 
introductions took place on the veranda. 
Miss Laura Meriwether was a tall 
young woman, a luminous blonde, 
tawny and vivacious, and possessed of 
a sweet voice. She was the daughter 
of General Joseph Meriwether, of St. 
Giles, a political veteran and chairman 
of the district Congressional Commit- 
tee. Van Dusen was the editor-in-chief 
of the St. Giles ‘‘ Examiner,’’ a daily 
newspaper and constituted organ of 
the party, and naturally there was at 
supper much talk of politics. The 
editor was a plump, easy-going, young- 
ish-looking man with healthy red 
cheeks and a genially solid air, sur- 
charged with boisterous laughter. 

Dudley Stuart took the foot of the 
table in the absence of his father, and 
this position being ceremonially min- 
istrative, his voice was occasionally 
heard ; but, in general, he seemed pre- 
occupied, and did-as little talking as 
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either Pauline or Lea. Miss Meri- 
wether’s liquid vivacity shielded all 
three. To arouse the taciturn young 
man, she flung her challenges with red- 
lipped audacity and all the skill of ani- 
mated long-lashed eyes. But he was 
quite passive, even to the rude verge 
of inhospitality; and when the sup- 
per was ended and the claret done 
with, he excused himself, pleading ac- 
cumulated legal work, and went to his 
room. 

The impression lingered with the 
little company, that he was put out 
about something. Lea was sure that 
he himself was unconcerned in this dis- 
quietude: he had known Stuart too 
long and well to acknowledge a sus- 
picion of unexplained rancor ; and Dud- 
ley, when he passed him on his way 
out of the stately dining-room, had 
laid his hand upon his arm in a way 
that spoke of unconscious friendliness. 

Mrs. Meriwether was drawn into 
Mrs. Stuart’s bedroom; the others 
took the veranda. Raymond found him- 
self talking commonplaces with Miss 
Meriwether and feeling that he did 
not care to. He was listening in part 
to Pauline, whose talk was addressed 
to the noisy and exuberant Van Dusen; 
it gave him a certain pleasure to follow 
her low tones, although he could not 
hear what she said. He mentally re- 
marked that his own vivacious inter- 
locutor was an extremely handsome 
young woman, to which fact he found 
himself curiously indifferent. 

It was eleven when the Meriwethers 
cleared away in their carriage with 
Van Dusen. Pauline and Lea were left 
alone on the moonlit porch. 

Raymond murmured, ‘‘Are they 
really gone?’’ 

‘‘Yes, they are gone,’’ she returned, 
smiling. 

He took her hand and asked, whim- 
sically, ‘‘What were they here for, 
anyway ?”’ 

‘*Just a social call.’’ 

‘‘T scarcely remember what they 
looked like. Thegirlwaspretty, wasn’t 
she?’’ 

‘* Beautiful !’’ 

‘*T should have been bored if I had 
not been happy.’’ 
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hope you liked Laura. She is 
a dear friend of mine.’’ 

she? Then I like her.’ 

‘‘How opulent the night is!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘Rich with summer glories.”’ 

‘Tf you were putting this in a book 
you would say —”’ 

‘** Grass and vines lay dew-drenched 


and moon-beshone ; the world seemed ~ 


reserved and solemn and chaste. 

‘“Then you would add, wouldn’t 
you—it has often struck me—‘ that hol- 
lows and bowers, familiar enough by 
day, took on a mystic sanctity by moon- 
light ?’”’ 

‘*The moonlight! It is beautiful ! 
beautiful! The gibbous moon swings 
between fleecy still night-clouds.”’ 

‘* Would it be good taste to mention 
the frogs ?’’ 

‘‘In a book? Pardon me, the bull- 
frogs! I should say they expressed a 
certain hauteur, as if this affair of look- 
ing upon the virginal night belonged to 
themselves and the whip-poor-wills, 
alone.’’ 

‘*And the crickets ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, they are homely and friendly ! 
Smell the honeysuckle’! Listen ! Isn’t 
that an owl ?”’ 

‘Yes. How mellow and hollow— 
and lonely !’’ 

‘‘There’s the whip-poor-will again, 
down in the shadowy orchard.”’ 

‘What is he saying, Raymond?”’ 

‘“Don’t you know ?—‘ Chip-cut-out- 
of-the-white-oak !’ ’’ 

‘‘ But that doesn’t mean anything !’” 

‘‘Ah, that’s where you may be 
wrong! That chap’s a mystic. He 
doesn't care to make his meaning clear, 
since you might, through finding him 
intelligible, disdain him. He knows his 
business.’ 

‘*He does make me think,’’ said 
Pauline. What correlation of thought 
drew forth her next words? ‘‘ Don’t 
go to-morrow, Raymond !”’’ 

‘*T must, Pauline !’’ 

She sighed. ‘‘And we sit frothing 
nonsense! So much is unsaid.’’ 

**It is all relative.’’ 

‘‘We haven't talked things.’’ 
‘Talk of yours.’’ 

‘* No, yours, your drama, your play.’” 
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‘“‘T’ve. been talking too much, I’m 
afraid, and doing too little.’’ 

‘‘I do hope you will succeed, Ray- 
mond.’’ 

‘“Thank you, dear.’’ They were sit- 
ting on the steps in the silver pour of 
the moon. He pressed her hand be- 
tween his palms. ‘‘You won’t be 
lonely while I’m away?’’ 


Raymond !”’ 

‘* Pauline 

‘‘T shall be sick, wearied, cramped 
up with it!’’ 

‘*You dear girl! You must not be 
that.”’ 


‘*Tt will be all there will be of me— 
longing, expectance!’’ 

‘*T shall not be away long.’’ 

‘*Oh, do not! Remember my isola- 
tion. I shall have no confidant.’’ 

‘“True,’’ he said; his eyes were 
vacant and wide with thought. ‘‘I 
should not ask you to keep it secret, 
Pauline, if I—’’ 

‘*T don’t ask you to tell me why. 
It was stupid of me to ask you. Don’t 
tell me now! Keep it to test me!’’ 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

‘‘T trust you wholly—wholly !’’ she 
cried. 

‘*T must believe that. You could not 
confess any love at all, if you did 
not.’’ 

‘*T could not love you,’’ she said. 

He turned upon her, judicially. ‘‘Yes 
you could.”’ 

‘*No, no!’’ she protested, earnestly. 

‘‘T am not wordy in my love, dear. 
You will understand that, won’t you? 
I can’t spout my love, nor tell you 
how much you are to me, and how 
dear to me is every hair of your head. 
My words may seem cold and harsh 
and mechanical but—Pauline! O Paul- 
ine!’’ He pressed her in his arms. 

‘*But I was depending on you for 
that.’’ Her voice was a happy, low 
murmur. ‘‘My throat fills. It has 
stolen about usso strangely—our caring 
for each other—like waking to life from 
empty dreams.”’ 

‘‘And a year ago —”’ 


‘* We had scarcely met. Dear Dud- 


ley ! I shall always remember him in 
my prayers. He brought us together.’’ 
‘* Something else would have done it. 
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We were intended for each other. 
must have been!’ 

She put her arms around his neck 
and kissed him ; then she disentangled 
her arms and drew away a little space 
and sat with her small fingers inter- 
laced upon her knee, and looked at 
him. She wore a figured lustrous 
gown, the laced bertha of which fell 
away from her shoulders tremulously. 
He turned, elbow on knee, and caught 
the glad look ; it was grave and sweet, 
and joyous. Even in the uncertain 
moonlight he was sure he had not seen 
her face shine so before; it was trans- 
figured, radiant. 

‘*T have,’’ he said, ‘‘ a dizzying sense 
that you are very near, and very far 
off.’”. He spoke dreamily. ‘‘ This 
night grows unreal.’’ 

She answered him happily: ‘‘It is 
real—real !’’ 

‘*T believe a woman comes into her 
estate of love more naturally than a 
man.’’ 

‘‘And why ?”’ 

‘Because it is a romantic posses- 
sion,’’ he said. ‘‘The best and finest 
of a woman, next to her sympathy, is 
romance.’’ ‘They were both wordless 
for a moment after this; such filmy 
sentiments starve colloquy. 

‘*Raymond,’’ she said and took a 
deep breath. 

‘*Pauline?’’ he answered, and drew 
her head upon his shoulder. 

‘*Did you know—did you think— 
that I cared for you before—before—”’ 

‘* Before I asked ?”’ 

oe No. ” 

‘*Oh, didn’t you feel it, discern it, 
somehow ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t know how I felt.’’ 

‘*So, of course, you can’t remember. 
I'm so glad.’’ 

‘*Glad?’’ 

‘*Oh, vanity !”’ 

course.’’ 

‘*No woman likes to have a man 
think he can get her for the asking, as 
one picks a wild plum.”’ 

‘‘T will even confess, that if the 
genius of intrepidity had not siezed up- 
on me, you would have driven me 
off.’’ 
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‘‘T shouldn't think that would have 
been your way.”’ 

He reflected. ‘‘ Perhaps not. 
I should have tried again.’’ 

“T did not think you cared any- 
thing, really, for me,’evén when you 
spoke.” 

‘*But you had suspicions?’’ 

‘‘T thought you liked me.’’ 

‘‘Subtle differentiation.’’ 

‘* You seemed to care for my society.’’ 

did.’’ 

‘I thought perhaps it was an idle 
whim.’’ 

‘*Superinduced by the romantic sum- 


No; 


mer? Flirting, in fine,’’ he added, 
gravely. 

‘*Yes.’’ She gazed upon the marble 
steps. 


‘*You haven’t asked me to forgive 
you that.”’ 

will?”’ 

do.”’ 

‘‘And, Raymond !"’ 

‘*My Pauline?’’ 

‘Have you ever been in—O Ray- 


mond! I don’t mean to ask you that! 
Indeed I don’t! Don’t answer it! 
Don’t!’ 


‘* You didn’t ask it, you know.”’ 

And never mind —”’ 

‘‘T think you wished to know if I 
have ever cared for any one before; 
wasn't that it?’’ 

really desire that you shouldn't 
tell me. It was fatuous.”’ 

‘* You are a singular young woman, 
Pauline,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You 
won't care if I tell you that, will you?”’ 


‘‘It was very absurd.’’ She was 
somewhat bewildered. 
He laughed tenderly. ‘‘ What a 


cool egotist you must think me! It 
wasn't that asking.’’: 

‘Then why am I singular ?”’ 

‘*For — because you took it back, 
dear.’’ 

‘* Then let me be singular.’’ 

Well.”’ 

‘‘T want to make you know how I 
trust you.”’ 

‘Then I shall tell you all I know. 
Why, Pauline, I should have told you 
my little heart-history long ago, if I 
didn’t hate that sort of thing in a man.’’ 

‘‘Ts it, then, despicable ?’’ 
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‘‘It is a cheap vanity reveling in 
interesting talk ; a man cam make him- 
self interesting at it. And, indeed, it is 
interesting when there’s been passion 
in it, and passion is another. name for 
the soul’s affection. And poets agree 
that the only thing of really profound 
interest is the soul’s history,’’ he con- 
cluded, with grave simplicity. 

‘* Ves,’’ she said. She did not see 
wherein hehad made his point, but she 
was not in acritical temper. She looked 
up at the still, dark oaks. Presently 
he resumed. 

‘‘There have been women,’’ she 
looked at him, ‘‘ whom I thought the 
be-all and the end-all of my dreams. 
I say dreams, consciously ; the whole 
fabric of those affairs was of dreams. 
I colored them with charms a romantic 
impulse made desirable. And they 
were passive, these women, and they 
were pretty, and possessed of good 
taste.’’ 

‘*And you loved them, each and- 
all ?”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘It was long ago. I 
was a boy, just. In each case —’’ 

‘* And in the right day, in each case,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ you found that out and be- 
gan to laugh at the joke, until you 
forgot.”’ 

‘‘They were not numerous, those 
affairs, and I never quite forgot,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and how did you know?”’ 

She tinkled a breath of rallying 
laughter. 

‘* Dudley said you had a dais !’’ 

He looked puzzled. ‘‘A dais, I 
think you said?”’ 

She nodded brightly. 

‘* A dais,’’ he repeated, as if to taste 
the word. 

‘*Whereon,’’ she said, ‘‘ you place 
divers young women at divers times 
to serve as idolsfor your adoration. He 
said your adoration was fervid while 
the throne was occupied.’’ 

‘* Pray goon. I know there’s more.’”’ 

‘* Well—now don’t get serious, Ray- 
mond! He said —”’ 

‘* He said ?”’ 

‘*'That you discover a flaw in the 
royal bearing, a cast in the queenly 
eye, and crash! Off you topple the 
regal person like so much statuary, 
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stride away contemptuous, scorning 
the fragments, and so into the wide 
world, looking for more statuary !”’ 

‘*Dudley Stuart probably saw that 
idea in a book somewhere, or more 
likely a newspaper,’’ he said, solemnly. 
“Anyway, find him somewhere 
and mangle him, and he will be no 
more. Well! you don’t believe much 
of that, do you?”’ 

‘* My part of it,’’ she said ; dimplings 
were discernible. 

Abruptly she changed the topic. 

‘*But your play, Raymond ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, my play,’’ he said warmly. 
‘*T don’t forget it often. It has every 
spare corner of thought unclaimed by 
you.”’ 

‘You must not think of me,’’ she 
said. Her fancy veered suddenly ; 
‘“Yes, you must !”’ 

‘You remember our talks last sum- 
mer?’’ 

‘*All of them.’’ 

‘*You fired in me the ambition to 
distinguish myself.’’ 

‘‘I, Raymond?’’ The words burst 
forth in radiant surprise. 

‘‘T have had a notion of doing some- 
thing of the sort for years. When I 
met you I said, ‘Pauline or none!’ 
and set about—’’ 

You loved me last summer ?’’ 

He nodded a smiling affirmative. 

‘‘Oh!”’ she said. ‘‘ Raymond, you 
are flattering me.”’ 

‘‘No, Pauline, I’m not. You gave 
me the needed impulse. I thought I 
would achieve something before I 
spoke. But I couldn’t wait.”’ 

‘‘T’m so glad you did not.’’ But 
she was thinking, not distrustfully, 
only wonderingly, of the fact that 
during the winter that had inter- 
vened he had written her only once. 
Her spoken thoughts were not upon 
this point. 

‘‘But,’’ shesaid, ina puzzled, anxious 
way, ‘‘I gave you no ideas. I have 
scarcely yet, but I do now, bid you 
God-speed!’’ 

he murmured, catching her 
gently about the waist,:‘‘ you have 
done that by being what you are. And 
you have given me more.’’ He pur- 
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sued the idea through the self-con- 
sciousness of love’s embrace. ‘‘ You 
are a brilliant woman, Pauline. No 
need to tell you that—brilliant as you 
are beautiful and good !’’ 

‘*Raymond !’’ she whispered. ‘‘O 
Raymond !”’ 

‘* Tt struck me that you and I would 
get on well together.’’ 

‘* When was that ?”’ 

‘* Thousands of years ago—last sum- 
mer.”’ 

‘You saw that we had affinity of 
tastes ?”’ 

‘‘Everything ; surpassing old ideals! 
I went so far as to imagine ourselves 
married —’’ 

‘* Did you, Raymond ?”’ 

‘‘And going through the dear old, 
wicked old world, hand in hand. And 
then this fancy wrought desire—oh, 
how I love you, Pauline! Love you, 
love you, love you !"’ 

‘‘And yet,’’ she said, in a little 
while, ‘* you are so strange.”’ 

‘* Strange, dear?’’ 

‘‘T know, you tell me we are alike, 
we think the same; but that you should. 
push aside all the women in the world, 
and come straight down to me—’’ 

‘* Don’t say that, Pauline !’’ 

He flushed ; his breath grew short ; 
he caught her hands. ‘‘It strikes to 
the quick of my unworthiness. I am 
not good enough for you; not good 
enough by far! I am a selfish fellow, 
Pauline; too poor in every quality 
that is high and fine to be worthy of 
you. I mean this, dear.’’ He released 
her hands. ‘‘Let us unsay it all, 
Pauline. I am capable of it now— 
you have touched me—you with your 
talk of your own unworthiness, you 
sweet, dear woman. You say I am 
strange to choose you! That is what 
hurts. Let me go now, Pauline. This. 
isn’t talk. I am not often moved 
deeply, Pauline. I am sorry, sorry 
now that I ever saw you, or ever spoke 
to you of love-- ”’ 

dear Raymond !’’ she _ whis- 
pered, and slid her arms about him, 
and kissed him passionately. ‘‘ Don’t 
go away to-morrow! Stay longer— 
stay 


(To be Continued.) 
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BY LULA® RAGSDALE, 


REIGHTON came upon Couch’s 

poem by accident. It caused him 
a shiver of awe and apprehension. An 
indefinable sense of personal meaning 
possessed him. He sat up on the 
leather lounge, where he had been 
reading in warm and luxurious restful- 
ness, half aware of the mellow light 
and flower-shed fragranceof thelibrary, 
of the satisfaction of a busy day ended, 
and a long, love-lightened evening be- 
fore him. But most of all, in the 
subtler, inner cells of his consciousness 
he was aware of the soft-motioned fig- 
ure sitting across the room, her pure 
profile and the coiled contour of her 
fair hair toward him, her wonderfully 
sweet gray eyes uplifted, her hands 
gleaming like white birds as they 
hovered softly over the keys of the 
piano. 

He sat up quickly and his eyes 
sought his young wife’s face. Its ex- 
quisite purity and gentleness suddenly 
touched him with superstitious terror. 
He dropped the paper, and as it slid 
along the woodwork of the lounge to 
the floor, a tensioned imagination might 
have likened its rustle to the low hiss 
of some sourceless laughter. 

He crossed the room and leaned over 
her, impulsively kissing her upon the 
waves of her hair. Her hands dropped 
among the keys of the piano and she 
turned on the stool. 

‘‘What is it, Douglas? Oh, what is 

She was startled by his sudden im- 
petuousness. Then she reached up her 
hands and laid them on either side 
of his neck, laughing a little at her 
own timorousness. 


‘‘Nothing, only I love you so, and 
you looked so white sitting in this 
greenish light. I love youso, it fright- 
ens me at times. You hardly seem 
human to me, dear; your face is so 
pure. I read something that startled 
me.’’ 

‘*Let me see?”’ 

She arose, still keeping her arm 
about him, ard led him through the 
warm, wine-colored splotch of light the 
red coals in the grate flung on the pol- 
ished darkness of the floor. They sat 
down, and she took up the paper. 

‘‘ What was it, Douglas?’”’ 

‘Oh, it was nothing, Lettice ; noth- 
ing, really !’’ 

He tried gently to take the paper 
from her, but her eye had fallen on the 
verses, conspicuously placed at the 
head of the first column of the page. 
She put his hands gently from the 
paper and read the poem. 

Certain lines kept going through his 
mind : 


‘‘And yet she died a year ago. 
How had so frail a thing the heart 
To journey when she feared so?”’ 


‘* And twice and thrice there buffeted 
On the black pane a white-winged moth, 
And ‘Open, open, open !’ cried.”’ 


“I could not find the way to God.”’ 


When she had finished, she turned 
her face up to him. It was alight 
with love and touched with intense 
earnestness. 

‘‘T know what you fear. I have 
thought of it, too. I have always felt 
that I should die early, and if it were 
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not for leaving you, Douglas, I should 
rather. It is sweet to go young, before 
one has had sorrow. Then one escapes 
age, and lives perpetually in the mem- 
ory of those one loves. And when I 
die, Douglas, if souls can visit those 
they have left on earth, I will come to 
you in that form, a white moth, a thing 
so soft and pure! Can you think of any 
gentler thing? I will return to you 
with the body and wings of one of 
those downy creatures. But you must 
treat metenderly.’’ She smiled at him, 
but with a touch of awe and mystery 
in her eyes. 

‘*Lettice, hush, hush! You must 
not talk so. I cannot bear to hear it, 
even in jest.’’ 

‘“‘T am not jesting, and it is well to 
talk of the inevitable change,’’ she 
went on calmly. ‘‘Death to me is no 
more than falling asleep. I have never 
had any dread of it. It is sweet and 
solemn only. I think of it much.”’ 

‘IT can’t bear to hear you talk so, 
Lettice. Don’t you know that you are 
my very life?’’ 

He folded his arms about her as if to 
shut out forever the grim visitant whom 
she conjured up. 


Six months from that night Lettice 
lay a_ stone-still, stone-cold figure, 
clothed in a sheen of white garments 
from head to foot. Her pure face 
gleamed from between the shed strands 
of her golden hair, beautiful as the 
carven dream of a sculptor. She lay 
under the faint mellowness of a library 
lamp, surrounded by the awed hush 
that had fallen over a dazed and stricken 
household. Suddenly dead, with the 
seal of eternal youth upon her brow. 
No wasting of the rounded cheek or 
the full, soft throat. No lines of pain 
about the sweet, curved mouth. A 
short, sharp stroke of disease, and all 
was done. Fair flesh grown marble, 
and a divine spark fled—whither ? 

Up-stairs Douglas, almost distraught 
from this unlooked-for calamity, paced 
the floor like a madman, or leaned from 
the window into the black and starless 
night, questioning the Infinite Good- 
ness. 

It was midnight by her little French 


clock, still ticking on the mantel. A 
bunch of white narcissi, which she 
had taken from the corsage of her 
gown the last day she walked about, 
stood shriveled in a tiny glass below 
the mirror on her dressing table. The 
bed where she had died, stripped of its. 
usual appointments and covered with 
something white, which looked cold 
and bare and suggestive, drew Creigh- 
ton’s eyes, and fascinated, while it tor- 
tured him. There he had seen her 
suffer, and there he had sat, but seven 
hours ago, with her hand clinging to 
him, as her feet stepped into the cold 
black flood. He still felt that small 
hand change from the warmth of life 
to the iciness of death. 

‘“God!"’ The quick groan shot 
through his locked teeth. He stag- 
gered out of the room and went back 
to his solitary watch by her side. 

The stairs creaked under his noise- 
less steps. He feared the stridulous. 
sound would wake the tired members 
of the household, whom he had begged 
to leave them alone together for the 
last time. 

He closed the library door behind 
him as he went in, and then tottered 
as if he had not before seen the straight, 
long, awful object between the win- 
dows. Friends had brought stalks of 
annunciation lilies to place upon the 
casket, and pillows and wreaths of roses 
lay about in profusion. Inside they had 
sprinkled her robe and her hair and 
the satin pillow with the white bells 
of Roman hyacinth, and bitsof maiden- 
hair fern. The air was sickening with 
their fragrance. 

Douglas crossed the room and looked 
down into the flower-strewn depths at 
her still figure and smiling face. He 
was, at first, paralyzed with grief. He 
could not call nor cry out to her, nor 
could he touch her, though she lay in 
reach of his arms. He only groaned as 
if his own soul were being wrenched 
from its shell of clay. Then, unaware 
of what he did, he tottered to the win- 
dow above her head and opened it for 
air. 

A fine mist from the bleak night 
rushed in and dampened his cheek. It 
was raining but he did not know it. 
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For the first time he became sentient 
to the dreary dripping, and the sough- 
ing of the fitful wind among the wet 
trees in the park across the avenue. 
The desolate darkness was stifling. 
He leaned far out the window and let 
the slow, steady, dismal rain fall upon 
his cheek. Would it not soon be soak- 
ing the ground about her fair delicate 
flesh? The thought was unbearable. 
He sprang shudderingly to her side. 

‘‘No, no—I cannot ! They shall not 
bury you, Lettice! You, you! So 
young, so tender, so full of all sorts of 
fears—put you under that soaked and 
oozing earth! O my God !”’ 

He bent overand put his face against 
her stony cheek. 

‘‘Lettice ! darling! can’t you hear? 
You must hear! Oh, in God’s pity, 
give me some sign that you do hear 
and know how I love you, and how 
mad I am with all this agony. I can- 
not bear it without one word, one sign.’’ 

Then a strange thing happened. At 
any other time it would have seemed 
the most trivial incident. Time, place 
and preceding circumstances made it 
appear almost a miracle to Creighton. 
Something soft brushed faintly against 
his cheek. Lifting his hand, half-star- 
tled, he stood dumb and motionless. 
His eyes fastened on a fluttering creat- 
ure not larger than one of the hya- 
cinths on Lettice’s robe. It flitted 
downy and pure about the casket, 
lighting once on the glistening point 
of a lily petal and once on the dead 
girl’s hair. Rising from that hallowed 
spot, it circled twice about her head, 
and as Douglas cried out in a tremu- 
lous gladness, *‘It is her soul! It is 
her soul! She has come back to me! 
Lettice! Lettice!’’ it moved toward 
the black square of the open window. 
He ran toward it with outstretched 
hands, but he was too late. He saw it 
vanish in the darkness as a snow-flake 
melts into a pool of dark water. 
Then he fell moaning upon the floor. 
The wail of his vain importunings 
roused the sleepers in the house. The 
physician, who had remained for the 
night, ran into the room. Others fol- 
lowed, and they bore the wild, quiver- 
ing man from the spot. The physician 


gave himan opiate, and gradually a mer- 
ciful unconsciousness came over him. 

Creighton was a man of most con- 
centrated feeling. His temperament 
was painfully high-strung and ner- 
vously sensitive to impressions. His 
love for his wife had trenched danger- 
ously near to the love a man is com- 
manded to offer to his God. After she 
was gone, his mind, smitten suddenly 
black and hopeless by his grief, seized. 
certain morbid fancies and fastened 
tenaciously upon them to the exclusion 
of every other thought. His sorrow 
absorbed every moment of his life. It 
was keen and terrible, and allowed him 
few hoursof rest orsleep. The strain 
upon his brain dulled many of his fac- 
ulties, and his friends seriously feared 
for his reason. He became distress- 
ingly morbid upon the conviction that 
the promise of his wife to visit him in 
the spirit had been kept upon the night 
after her death. He had not a doubt 
that her soul had been embodied in the 
frail form of the winged creature which 
had hovered over her coffin that night. 
His grief that he had let it fly forth 
into the darkness was unnaturally 
severe. It was mitigated only by the 
belief that she would come again to 
comfort him; and this visitation was 
now the sole expectation of his life. 
Every night he waited for the appear- 
ance of that strange, soft mystery, 
whose spotless body and velvet wings 
would temporarily invest her soul. 

For weeks, at night, this mentally 
diseased man wandered feverishly be- 
tween the room from which her soul 
had taken its flight and the library 
where it had formerly been their cus- 
tom to sit together during the even- 
ings. It was only after dawn that he 
could snatch a few hours of disturbed 
sleep. As the days multiplied, the 
repeated watches and disappointments 
made him almost frantic. Hetried by 
periods of curious, straining prayer to 
bring her soul again from its myste- 
rious dwelling-place. There were 
moments when, recalling her face and 
her voice, he writhed in an agony of 
longing for her, and almost cursed the 
Divine Will that had ended so perfect 
a young life. 
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The summer came in its fullness of 
beauty, and many winged.creatures 
drifted in from the hot outside glare to 
the coolness of his chambers. Each 
new visitant startled him and sent him 
springing toward it, only to fall back sick 
with disappointment that it was neither 
colorless nor ethereal, nor instinct 
with the mystery of the white moth. 

One night a new idea came to him. 
There was an old house in the country 
that Creighton had inherited from his 
father. It was isolated and lonely, 
but it was almost medizeval in its gray 
and rugged beauty. It was here, sur- 
rounded by its air ofromance, that heand 
she had lived out the first months of their 
wedded life. It was full of the most 
tender associations for him. If there 
were any spot on earth that Lettice 
would long to revisit, it would be that 
love-haunted house. It was tenantless 
now, except for two of the same old 
servants who had been -witnesses to 
the young romance of those early 
wedded days. He went out the next 
day and had the damp rooms reopened. 
Her spirit seemed present in every one 
of them. He established himself in 
this place for an indefinite stay, and 
old Elizabeth, who had nursed Doug- 
las, who had shrouded his mother, who 
had taken the young bride Lettice to 
her heart, and who had looked after 
the house during the years of its desert- 
edness, assumed an almost motherly 
care of him. 

‘* Do you often—have you ever seen 
anywhere in this house at night, any 
time, a white moth, Elizabeth?’’ he 
asked the old woman the day after he 
had arrived. 

‘“‘A white moth? I don’t know, 
Mr. Douglas. I think I have, but I 
never noticed particular. I reckon they 
are plentiful about here. There are 
some white butterflies ; they come in 
little swarms in the spring-time. Do 
you want one ?’’ 

He grasped her old hand. 

‘‘Klizabeth, promise me that you 
will watch for it, the white moth. Will 
you? Will you promise? And that 
you will come for me the moment you 
see it, day or night? You will most 


probably see it at night. Do not touch 
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it roughly nor frighten it away. B 
careful not to frighten it.’ 

‘‘ Yes, I promise, of course, if you 
want one so much. I will find one 
for you, if I can.’’ 

‘*You are so good, Elizabeth. You 
always were. She loved vou, too.’’ 

He went from her filled with new 
hope. 
‘*Klizabeth has seen it,’’ he kept 
repeating to himself. ‘‘Of course she 
would come back here, here where we 
were so happy.’”’ 

Then he began his new vigil. One 
night he received a shock which came 
near entirely overthrowing his waver- 
ing reason. It was a few minutes past 
midnight. A strong wind had come 
in through the open window and blown 
out the lamp in his room. Overcome 
for a time by his long watching and 
mental strain, he had fallen asleep, sit- 
ting by a table his head bowed upon his 
crossed arms. Through this dream- 
troubled sleep, he vaguely heard a voice 
in the darkness close to hisear: ‘‘ Mr. 
Douglas, Mr. Douglas! ’’ 

He awoke instantly and sprang trom 
his seat, fearful of—he knew not what. 

‘‘What is it? What has happened? 
Who is sick?’’ 

‘*Nobody—nothing has happened ; 
but you know you made me promise to 
call youif ever I found a white moth.’’ 

‘‘Where is it? Where? Hush, you 
may startle it. Oh, show me, Eliza- 
beth! Where?’ 

She led the way with herslippered feet 
down the longhall-way. He followed, 
shivering with nervous excitement. 
She opened her door, carefully peering 
in. He leaned over her shoulder 
searching the bright ring which lighted 
the center of the shadowy room. 
Against the white globe that pro- 
tected the yellow flame of the lamp on 
the stand, a small insect beat its dusty 
wings and impotently fought to reach 
the shining fire which would have been 
the destruction of its frail form. 

Douglas slipped past the old woman 
who stood in the door-way. He softly 
crept into the lighted circle and toward 
thetranslucent globe. Then heswiftly, 
though gently, closed his fingers about 
the winged creature. Softly, with 
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infinite carefulness, he lifted his little 
finger and looked in at his treasure. 
Then suddenly he uttered a cry of des- 
perate, baffled disappointment. He had 
caught sight of some fine brown mark- 
ings on the powdered, light tawny wings 

‘‘Itisnot white! This is not white! 
She said a white moth. She loved 
everything white. She would never 
comein this form. Nothing: but white, 
pure white.’’ 

Douglas remained in his room the 
next forenoon. Late in the afternoon, 
he went down and left the house. His 
thoughts seemed to be crushing him, 
and the necessity for motion and air 
becameimperative. Hescarcely noticed 
what direction he took, and walked with 
rapid steps as if he sought only to get 
away from the scene of his late disap- 
pointment. The balm of early spring 
was in the woods, but it did not ease 
or solace him. He went, through 
clumps of budding trees, over stretches 
of feathery young grass and past 
clouds of dawn-pink shrub-honey- 
suckles. The air cooled and the sun 
sank low, throwing out a deep yellow 
glow. Coming back at last to con- 
sciousness of time and place, he stood 
still and looked about him. The sun 
was falling away from the world. A 
fallow field seemed to melt into the 
fulvid gold-color of the far western sky. 
Atone of gray wassoftly mingling with 
. the saffron light ; masses of cloud, like 
volumes of purplish smoke, rolled over 
the streaks of flame in the low horizon. 
Then the light took on a violet tinge, 
and it was dusk. 

Suddenly, from somewhere near his 
feet, a small winged creature rose and 
floated off through the amethyst sea of 
air. He could see it distinctly in the 
crepuscular light. It was a nocturnal 
moth, and its whiteness was not marred 
by line or splotch of color. It was 
moving across the field just above the 
path, and he instantly pursued it. It 
flew too rapidly for him, yet he kept 
in sight of its pale glimmer. Once, 


far ahead of him, it flitted down and 
alighted ona blade of grass that leaned 
across the path ; but, as he approached 
and stooped to grasp it, it rose and 
floated on above and beyond him. 
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‘*Lettice ! Lettice!’’ he broke out, 
as he ran after it, ‘‘ wait, wait, please! 
I want to touch you once more, once 
more! Don’t leave me. I cannot bear 
it any longer. Have you changed so 
in that other world? Do you not love 
me there ?”’ 

Then he broke off precipitately. The 
white creature had dropped suddenly 
and alighted on the shoulder of a wo- 
man who stood in a sharp turn of the 
path ; a woman whose gray gown 
melted into the gray twilight, and 
whose white face alone stood out against 
the half-toned background of air and 
sky. A woman whom Douglas knew. 
One to whom love and the world had 
not been kind. 

As Douglas came up to her, he saw 
her lift her hand and take the moth 
from her shoulder. 

‘*Qh, don’t, for pity’s sake !’’ he 
cried out in a tremor of fear. ‘*‘ Don’t 
crush it.’’ 

She turned and looked at him, but 
she gave him no sign of recognition. 

‘*T shall not hurt it; I do not know 
whose soul it may be.’’ 

‘* But I do,’’ he said at her side. ‘‘I 
know.’’ He panted from the exertion 
of running. 

The woman did not appear to won- 
der at this strange talk. So much of 
her life had been strange. 

‘*You know?”’ she said in an awed 
tone. 

‘*T believe so. I am almost sure. 
She said she would come back in the 
form of a white moth. Oh, give it to me, 
please ?”’ 

The woman trembled a little ; but no 
expression of doubt came into her face. 
She carefully raised her finger-tips and, 
putting her hand above his curled fin- 
gers, let the velvety thing flutter from 
her palm to his. 

With hurriedly uttered thanks, he 
turned half away, putting his hand 
to his quivering mouth, whispering 
strange things into his folded fingers, 
seeking to touch the frail thing with 
his hot lips. 

The woman, who stood by and saw 
him do these odd things, was herself a 
strange creature. Her gown, the old 
pallor on her young face, and the 
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warmthless smile which sometimes cleft 
the hurt-looking mouth, seemed all 
alike gray and unnatural. She and 
the odd man stood there till the vague 
dream-light, not mauve nor yet mist- 
colored, blurred their faces so that they 
seemed the indistinct faces of ghosts. 
Then remembering her, he turned. 

is Lettice’s soul. You knew Let- 
tice. She was fond of you.’’ 

The woman’s face softened. She sud- 
denly burst into tears, and turning 
away left him alone. He scarcely no- 
ticed thatshe was gone. He was think- 
ing only of the fluttering thing in his 
grasp ; the incarnate soul of Lettice. 
Would it give him some miraculous 
token of love? Would it soothe him, 
ease him? He raised his hand and 
opened his fingers a tiny space to bet- 
ter put his lips to the throbbing moth. 
In an instant it had fluttered out, and 
was rising on swift wings above him. 
He uttered a cry of terror and sprang 
after it. Likea filmy cloud in a rush- 
ing wind, it went through the graying 
atmosphere. On, on, light as thistle- 
down, just visible through the dusk. 
On, on, the moth and the man, across 
a fallow field full of dry and rattling 
sedge which caughtat his feet and hissed 
at his attempt to reach the airy wings 
above and in advance of him. On, on, 
through the deepening darkness into a 
swampy stretch full of water-reeds and 
rushes. On toward a pool of black 
water, which could not bedistinguished 
from the darkness about it. 

One faint, bright star, the first of 
the evening, had come out overhead. 
In the midst of the murky pool it was 
reflected white and quivering. The 
moth had suddenly alighted somewhere 
and was lost to sight. Creighton caught 
the gleam of the reflected star in the 
dark water ahead of him, and plunged 
into the pool. He thought it was the 
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whiteand winged soul of Lettice, which 
had fallen and lay adrift on the stagnant 
pool, and unmindful of the deepening 
of the water he struggled on toward it. 
The circling arms of the water closed 
about him. Now around his waist, now 
fast about his neck. The cool touch 
was good to his feverish flesh, but 
he did not think of that. Another 
step and the wet wave lips would kiss 
him, sharp and cold, upon the mouth. 
The sudden strong pressure stifled 
him. He might have turned back 
now and saved himself, but she was 
escaping him. Another blind reach- 
ing, and his eyes were sealed by the 
water’s kiss. He struggled and gasped ; 
then went down overpowered. An in- 
stant later he was borne up to the 
quiet surface. Over him the white star 
poised in the evening sky. Its pale 
points quivered through the purple 
air. It sent a rush of delight through 
him. He fancied it was the moth which 
trembled there just above him. His 
strained eyes looked upward, and the 
tips of the star seemed to expand to 
the petal-like pinions of some being 
rare as the essence of spirituality. He 
went down again, and when he arose 
his eyes sought the star. The night 
wasshut out by itsoverspreading white- 
ness. He caught a gleam of yellow lus- 
ter which seemed the glimmer of a gold- 
en head. The breath of all the flowers 
of summer was wafted from those wa- 
vering wings. A light, gold and most 
translucent, flooded the night about 
him. Inthe nimbus of its iridescent 
effulgence Lettice, with wingslikesnow 
that has caught and reflected the pris- 
matic hues of a splendid sunset, smiled 
the very radiance of Paradise upon him. 
Then the body went down into the 
blackness and slime of the water, while 
his soul went upward into the trans- 
cendent glory of her presence. 
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CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


ai OW,”’ said the learned Tjark Eyk- 
en-Sluyters, Mus. Doc., Univer- 
sity of The Hague, ‘‘if we could only 
discover a fragment prior to the occu- 
pation of Chichen-Itza by the Toltecs, 
the vexed question of the nature of the 
original scale would undoubtedly be 
settled. The octave-mode used by the 
Atlantans would prove definitely which 
theory is correct: that of Donelly in 
regard to the descent of man from the 
gods, or of Darwin in regard to his 
ascent from a simian original. But the 
task seems a hopeless one, when we 
consider the present condition of the 
ancient province. The man who will 
undertake it may have his labor for his 
pains, or he may be enrolled. among 
the Immortals of Paris and of Para- 
dise.’’ The learned doctor was fond 
of a resounding phrase. 

A gentle murmur of applause greeted 
his concluding remarks. He made his 
way out of the class-room, and was 
hurrying down the hall when a detain- 
ing hand was laid on his arm. 

He stopped short and looked around, 
blinking through his spectacles. ‘‘ Ex- 
‘cuse me, doctor,’’ said a soft voice, ‘‘ but 
I called to you several times. May I 
have a few moments’ conversation with 
you ona subject of great importance?’’ 

The doctor’s magnifying glasses 
brought her face within easy range. It 
was unusually sweet and clearly tinted; 
a firm oval in shape with fine bones; 
recessed under dark hazel eyes that 
drooped slightly at the outer corners ; 
beautifully yet decidedly curved about 
the chin, with a pair of rosy lips that 
parted quickly, displaying even pearls 
of teeth, when the impetuous soul be- 
hind the sparkling eyes demanded ut- 
terance. The doctor’s innocent admira- 
tion brought a vivid color to her face. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’’ he replied, 
dreamily. 

‘Then if you will come into the 
drawing-room ?”’ 

She walked a little in advance of 


him, a supple and elegant figure, with 
proportions somewhat obscured by the 
huge buckramed sleeves and innumer- 
able fur-edged capes of her purple 
cloak. The doctor's eye was pleased 
with this color. It had been fashion- 
able when he was a boy, though he 
did not know it. Yet it seemed to him 
he had seen such sleeves and capes be- 
fore. He did not know they were 
revivals. He could not have told, if 
questioned, that the bonnet on the 
sleek, dark head before him matched 
the cloak in color, as did the glove on 
the slim hand indicating to him a seat 
on the sofa. But he felt, as a music 
doctor should, the harmonious effect of 
the whole, and mentally compared her 
to the chord of the diminished seventh. 
For he was a very poetical doctor of 
the University of The Hague. 

He also wondered why all women 
did not loop smooth bandeaux of hair 
over their ears, as this one did, instead 
of going about like frizzly water- 
spaniels. 

He could not know, of course, that 
those bandeaux were the result of agi- 
tated days and sleepless nights in the 
struggle to decide whether they were 
really the most becoming style for an 
oval face. Her final decision had been 
cruelly racked between Natier’s Pom- 
padour and a Copley portrait of her 
great-grandmother, but the Copley tri- 
umphed and she had never regretted it. 

‘*O doctor,’’ she began at once, for, 
though outwardly all calm, she was in- 
wardly all impulse, ‘‘doyou really think 
it possible that relics of the lost Atlantis 
can be discovered in Yucatan? I am 
not as versed in archzeology, especially 
in this branch of it, as I should be.’’ 

‘*Undoubtedly,’’ replied the doctor, 
in reply to her question, though he 
wondered at the bright, sidelong shaft 
darted at him; ‘‘De Plongeon’s re- 
searches in 1880, and my own readings 
of the feocalli inscriptions lead me 
to believe that there are wonderful 
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discoveries yet to be made in the pen- 
insula.”’ 

‘‘And you think such discoveries 
might enlarge our knowledge of pre- 
historic music?’’ 

am positively certain of it.’’ 

‘“Then,’’ she replied, eagerly, ‘‘ why 
do you not go at once to Yucatan? 
Why do you wait a day, an hour?’’ 

‘*My dear young lady,’’ he said, 
amused by her soft vehemence, ‘‘ there 
is only one reason why I donot. Such 
an exploration would necessitate the 
expenditure of an unusual sum of 
money.”’ 

‘*Ah, that is what I thought,’’ sheex- 
claimed, triumphantly. ‘‘Now—oh,ex- 
cuse me, I see you do not recollect me.’’ 

She took a card from its case, and 
his eyes glanced over it as she con- 
tinued speaking, but the name con- 
veyed no meaning to him. 

‘*T am tired of life,’’ said this rosy, 
smiling, smartly dressed philosopher. 
‘*T detest the yearly routine of each 
season. I am sick of the club-houses, 
the house-boats, the ethical societies, 
the opera—yes, even of the Symphony. 
I have been to Europe seven times, and 
I have seen Japan. And now I am 
going to fit out an archzeological ex- 
pedition for Yucatan. Will you take 
charge of it?”’ 

Eyken-Sluyters stared at her. 

‘*But the expense!’’ he stammered 
with true Dutch prudence. 

She smiled. 

‘‘The expense will be the last con- 
sideration. I came into my own fortune 
last year.’’ 

‘*Vour fortune?’’ he said, amazed, 
forgetting where he was. 

‘‘Do you not remember?’’ she in- 
quired naively. ‘‘ Dear me! the Bos- 
ton and New York papers were full of 
it. Wecannot keep anything out of the 
papers in America.”’ 

He began to have a glimmer of 
memory. 

‘*Will you go?’’ she asked appeal- 
ingly. 

‘‘T will have to think the matter 
over seriously,’’ he answered; such 
swiftness confused him. ‘‘ I have much 
to consider. I am engaged for the lec- 
ture-course here for the year.”’ 


‘Vou can find a way out of that,’” 
she interpolated. 

‘‘T am at Lowell Institute for Jan- 
uary.”’ 

‘They can find a substitute.’’ 

‘It would be a difficult thing to do,’’ 
he said, with seriousness. 

‘Indeed, it will,’’ shereplied quickly ; 
‘‘T meant to say they must do the best 
they can without you.”’ 

‘* Then, I am writing a folio on ‘’The 
True Relationship Existing between 
the Discantus of the Ninth Century 
and the Ke-mode of the Hoang-Ti 
Period.’ 

‘You can finish it next year and 
extend the parallel to the first century 

‘*B. D.?” inquired the puzzled doctor. 

‘* Before the deluge,’’ she explained. 

‘‘Oh, yes. Certainly.’’ His glasses 
reflected his smile as window-panes re- 
flect sunlight. 

‘*You can have until to-morrow to 
think the matter over,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
it is needless to say that I hope you 
will decide favorably. It will be almost 
impossible to get anyone else unless I 
go to Europe, or ask Professor Styx 
of Harvard.’’ 

She moved toward the door. 

To the music doctor the name of 
Styx was a whole blanket of carnation 
hue. 

‘*One moment, please,’’ he said, 
collecting his wits. ‘‘ Will you be a 
member of the expedition ?’’ 

She turned the full battery of her 
sparkling eyes upon him, speechless 
for a second. 

‘*Do you think I would get up such 
an expedition and stay behind?’’ 

The concentrated expression of this 
interrogation made the little capes on 
her shoulder tremble with excitement. 

‘*‘T believe I would like to talk the 
matter over more fully with you. Can 
you not dine with me this evening ?’’ 

‘* With you? With pleasure, if—’’ 

‘‘At eight then. My address is on 
my card, Come at seven,please. I will 
have maps and specifications ready. 
Good afternoon.’’ 

The doctor looked again at the card 
to steady himself : 

‘*Miss Carleton-Campbell,’’ and in 
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“Will you tell me what is going on?” 


one corner, ‘‘ No. 16 Phips Court,’’ 
in the other, ‘‘ Thursday.’’ 

To-day was Tuesday. He had no 
other engagement. He would go. 

‘Will you tell me what is going on ?”’ 
inquired Wendell Hawthorntree. The 
footman had ushered him into the sit- 
ting-room at No. 16 Phips Court, where 
his cousin hung over a table, sweeping 
maps and papers with her loose, yellow 
silk sleeves. She wore a wreath of 
tiny yellow roses on the shining ban- 
deaux of hair, her fair brow was puck- 
ered, and she held a pencil to her lips. 
An ancient dame, vice-president of 
every woman’s club in the country and 
prime mover of the Iberian Society, 
sat by the open fire and did drawn 
work, as she chaperoned her niece. 
As the latter was too engrossed to hear 
Hawthorntree’s question she replied to 
it concisely. 

‘‘What tommy-rot!’’ exclaimed the 
young man, with a rich Conan Doyle 
accent. ‘‘Good Lord! Aunt Cornelia, 


you're never goin’ to let Enid go on 
any such wild-goose chase. Are you?’’ 

‘‘T intend to gd with her,’’ replied 
Miss Carleton, majestically. 

The servant announced: ‘‘ Doctor 
Eyken-Sluyters’’ at this juncture, and 
the rest of the evening was spent in 
Yucatan, with dinner as an interlude ; 
for even at table Miss Carleton-Camp- 
bell sat with a map on one side of her 
plate and a sheet of paper on the other, 
on which she jotted down memoranda 
for the expedition. 

Finally she remembered to say 
sweetly to Wendell, as they returned 
to the drawing-room : 

“If this is uninteresting, Wennie, 
please remember you were not invited.’”’ 

‘“What?’’ heexclaimed loudly, look- 
ing at her in amazement. He stalked 
to the door, then changed his mind, 
and staid until Eyken-Sluyters took 
his departure after definitely deliver- 
ing himself to the expedition. 

Miss Carleton was nodding under a 
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palm that touched her majestic fore- 
head with fingers of benediction. 

‘*Now,’’ said Wendell, planting him- 
self before Enid, and planking a large, 
fair hand all over a map of Yucatan, 
‘‘will you kindly explain what you 
meant by saying I wasn’t invited here 
to night ?”’ 

She looked at him abstractedly. 
“‘Well, I only invited the doctor.’’ 
As Wendell continued to gaze at her, 
a light flashed into her eyes, a flush 
rose to her ears. She sat down and 
perused the carpet. 

‘I did forget, Wendell, and if I 
could forget so entirely it must be be- 
cause I —’’ 

‘*Don’t say it,’’ said Wendell, sit- 
ting beside her, ‘‘I'll forgive you this 
time. ‘That old codger has been stuf- 
fing your pretty little head with dry 
bones of musical history.’’ 

She put her pretty head back and 
laughed musically. 

‘** Stuffing a head with dry bones!’ 
Oh, dear! And how can musical his- 
tory have dry bones? O Wennie, you 
are sO amusing.”’ 

‘Thanks, awfully,’’ said Wennie, 
glaring at her, divided in his mind as 
to whether he should bite her or kiss 
her. 

But she had relapsed into abstrac- 
tion. 

‘*Do you really think you are going 
to Yucatan ?’’ said Wendell, possessing 
himself of her hand, pencil and all. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ she replied dreamily, 
‘*next week.”’ 

‘Have you forgotten everything ex- 
cept this—this—’’ he stammered a lit- 
tle, ‘‘confounded expedition? Have 
you forgotten that you promised to 
marry me?’’ 

‘*T only promised to take the matter 
into consideration,’’ she said, waking 
up again; ‘‘but truly, Wendell, I have 
been too busy even to think about it. 
And now you must wait until we re- 
turn from Yucatan.”’ 

‘‘Upon my word,’’ he exclaimed, 
“‘this is a little too much. You can 
come to a conclusion in three minutes, 
and I want my answer before you go. 
For you know I cannot go with you, 
Enid.”’ 


‘‘T do not think you are expected 
to,’’ she said sweetly. 

‘‘And I suppose you have also for- 
gotten that the foot-ball game comes off 
next week, and there’s no telling what 
may happen—to me.”’ 

‘*T am sure you will win,’’ she said 
serenely. ‘‘ And now, I have so much 
to do, I must say good-night.’’ 

‘*It will be good-by as well, Enid,’” 
said Wendell, his amor propre touched 
to the quick. 

‘Then, good-night,’’ she said gently. 
He could not even be sure she had 
heard him correctly. 

He went away, leaving her with one 
hand held out absent mindedly, the 
other on the map of Yucatan, exploring 
with a pointed finger the confines of 
Chichen-Itza. 

The next day Hawthorntree paid a 
visit to Professor Agamemnon Styx, 
in his quarters near the University. 
After listening to his explanation of 
this rather extraordinary proceeding, 
the archeologist regarded his visitor 
with unconcealed amazement and in- 
credulity. 

‘‘Kyken-Sluyters? Expedition to 
Yucatan? Actually referred to Igna- 
tius Donelly? Well, Mr. Hawthorn- 
tree, I can only suppose you are joking. 
And yet,’’ he added ingenuously, 
‘*archzeological expeditions are not 


jokes.”’ 


‘* Indeed, they are not,’’ ruefully re- 
plied Hawthorntree, thinking of the 
hole in the Carleton-Campbell fortune 


this one was likely to make. ‘* But 
have you nothing I could discover, 
professor ?”’ 


The scientist smiled wanly. 

‘‘ If you choose to have a copy made 
of this—’’ and handed him an amber 
tile, or panel, with strange runes in- 
scribed upon it. 

‘‘What is it?’’ inquired the young 
man. 

‘*T do not know.”’ 

‘*Oh, you don’t?” 

‘* Neither does anyone else.’’ 

‘‘ Where does it:come from ?”’ 

Yucatan.”’ 

Wendell held its translucent square 
against the light. 

‘‘ What is it supposed to be ?”’ 
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‘‘A specimen of the most ancient 
language of the*world.”’ 

‘*T may have this copied, then ?”’ 

may—if you can.”’ 

‘*Does Eyken-Sluyters know of its 
existence ?”’ 

‘* No; I found it myself when I was 
with De Plongeon. Eyken-Sluyters may 
be a great musical authority, but arche- 
ologically speaking he is—he is—’’ 

‘* He isn’t in it,’’ finished Wendell. 
‘‘’That’s what I say. And to think 
of the wild goose-chase he and my 
cousin have planned. O Lord!” 

And he groaned in spirit. 

‘* Well, I’m much obliged, professor. 
I'll bring Bigelow and Kennard’s best 
man out, and have him take a shy at 
the tile. No such piece of amber to 
be had now, of course, but they can 
copy it in some kind of stuff. And 
with a camera and a magnifying glass, 
I guess we'll collar the inscrip.’’ 

‘It seems to be a poem of some 
kind,’’ mused the archzeologist. ‘‘ Some 
day, when I have time, I will translate 
it. Good-day, Mr. Hawthorntree.’’ 


The exploring party were at Pal- 


enque. The weather was fine, so they 
had tents erected not far from the ruins. 
‘‘This,’’ said Eyken-Sluyters, ‘‘ was 


once the center of the theocratic empire, 


of Xilbalba. There is no reason to 
doubt that our researches should be 
either in the neighborhood of the tem- 
ple—very like the one at Chichen- 
Itza—or of the palace. Which shall 
it be?’’ 

‘‘T leave it entirely with you,’’ re- 
plied Enid. 

The music doctor decided upon the 
temple. He discoursed eloquently on 
the Maya-Qmiches, quoting vigorously 
from Brasseur de Bourbourg, Holden, 
Charnay and De Plongeon. 

‘‘ They are all wrong,’’ he declared, 
affably. ‘‘ The inscriptions are to be 
read from the left. Read down the 
firstcolumn, up the second, down the 
third, andsoon. The language must 
have been rhythmical. You will see.’’ 

‘‘Is it possible that you can decipher 
these extraordinary inscriptions?’ ex- 
claimed Enid, rapt in admiration. 

‘Nearly all of them.’’ 
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‘“ Then, why is it not known ?’”’ she 
continued vehemently. ‘‘It’s ashame. 
Wendell says that Professor Styx says 
no one can decipher them. Not even 
he himself.’’ 

‘‘T am not an archeologist by profes- 
sion,’’ said Eyken-Sluyters, smiling a 
smile slightly tinctured with bitter de- 
rision. ‘‘I am one for pleasure, and for 
the sakeof my art, my dine mistress.”’ 

He raised his spectacled eyes to the 
glorious sky, and a rapt expression 
transfigured his ardent countenance. 

That night he played a Bach pre- 
lude and fugue to Enid and Miss Cor- 
nelia Carleton, as they sat under the 
oleander tree before their tent. They 
had brought a grand piano and an 
Zolian with them. Enid sang very 
sweetly also, and warbled Eyken-Sluy- 
ters’ contrapuntal madrigali—at least, 
one voice of them—to an ancient the- 
orbo she had picked up in her Italian 
excursions. This was at night. The 
excavations went on from day to day. 
The doctor was sublimely happy. Cov- 
ered with prehistoric dust and choked 
with antediluvian dryness, he deciph- 
ered the Toltec inscriptions, and proved 
their rhythmical character by setting 
them to Greek tetrachords. Still he had 
discovered no defined musical charac- 
ters or indications of scale or interval. 

One evening, just before dusk, the 
workmen returned to their tents with- 
out the doctor. He had staid behind, 
they said, because they had come upon 
a new opening, a tomb-like chamber, 
which he had entered with a miner’s 
lamp to explore. 

As dark cameon, Enid grew palpably © 
nervous. 

‘*He surely would not stay all this 
time, Aunt Cornelia. Just see; thestars 
are out—and it is a lonely place.’’ 

She looked from the tent door across 
the black expanse of plain, whose flat 
darkness was curiously heightened by 
a veil of red from the sunken sun. The 
great colored stars hung like jewels 
in the concave vault of immeasurable 
height above. A little moaning night- 
wind rustled the stiff maguey leaves 
and the grass. For half an hour she sat 
at the tent door, apprehension clutch- 
ing her heart. 
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has found something, evidently.” 


Then she arose with determinatioi. 
‘Will you come with me, Aunt Cor- 
nelia? I am determined to take some 
of the men and go to the ruins.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ replied Miss Carleton, 
‘*T think it entirely unnecessary, but 
of course, you cannot go alone. 

The workmen, when questioned, 
thought it likely something had hap- 
pened ; so they returned to the temple- 
mound, and, in hunting about for the 
entrance to the tomb, discovered that 
an avalanche of earth had slipped down, 
entirely obliterating it. An exclama- 
tion of horror ran around the group. 
Enid wrung her hands frantically. 

‘* Dig ! Dig !’’ shecried hysterically. 
‘‘A thousand dollars to the man who 
first uncovers the entrance.’’ Then she 
sat down on the freshly fallen earth, and 
burst into tears. 

‘*Enid,’’ said a manly voice at her 
side. She stopped crying long enough 
to behold Hawthorntree in a work- 
man’s garb, shovel in hand. 
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‘* Wendell ! you here ?”’ 


‘* Yes, of course. Do not cry like 
this. We will have the old gentleman 
out in a jiffy.’’ 

‘*He may be smothered to death 
this moment,’’ she cried passionately. 

‘‘T think not. I was in the place be- 
fore him’’—and so he had been; arrang- 
ing his copy of the amber tile in the 
most natural position for subsequent 
discovery—‘‘and it seemed to me then, 
for a family vault, it was pretty well 
ventilated.’’ 

‘*Don’t stand there and talk,’’ said 
Enid, with exasperation, ‘‘but dig! dig! 
That is what you are here for, evidently. 
So, to work! Dig!’’ She clapped her 
hands together with feverish anxiety. 
She walked up and down before the men 
as they spaded and shoveled and dug. 
Her smooth bandeaux slipped from 
their comb moorings, and hung in inky 
bands over her shoulders. Every now 
and then, Wendell paused in his work 
to cast a glance in her direction as she 
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passed in and out of the torchlight. At 
such moments she would fly at him, 
with the imperative iteration to dig. 


She even seized-a pick herself, but was - 


gently and firmly dispossessed of it. 
For hours the work went on. Finally, 
a portion of the entrance was come 
upon. The men worked with spade and 
pick and hands, and soon opened it 
sufficiently for one to crawl through. 
Wendell wriggled in, and in a few 
moments appeared again and beckoned 
Enid. She approached at once. 

‘Say, can you come in?’’ 

A dozen hands raked away more 
earth, and Enid went in cautiously. 
Miss Carleton was asleep, a /a Jacob, 
with a stone for a pillow, wrapped in a 
cashmere shawl. In the confined space 
of the tomb sat the doctor, flat upon 
the ground, busily deciphering some- 
thing by the glimmer of his lamp. 

Enid and Wendell crouched like con- 
spirators in the shadow. 

‘*He has found something, evident- 
ly,’’ said Wendell. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
such absorption ?’’ 

Just here Eyken-Sluyters gave a per- 
fect war-whoop of triumph, and scram- 
bled to his feet. 

‘‘Eureka! Eureka!’’ and he would 
have rushed forth like his prototype 
wild with the joy of discovery. 

‘‘What is it?’’ cried Enid, springing 
toward him. ‘‘ What have you found ?”’ 

‘*The original scale,’’ he shouted, 
grasping her by the arm. ‘‘Come, 
come! Listen! Look!’’ 

He thrust the translucent tile against 
the lamp and pointed out to her the 
hieroglyphics. 

‘It is a hymn, and set to a scale that 
corresponds exactly with our modern 
diatonic major one. It is the greatest 
discovery the world has ever known.”’ 

To his surprise, Enid began to cry 
wildly on his shoulder. For the first 
time, he observed the disorder of her 
appearance. 


‘‘Why, Enid—Miss Campbell,’’ he 


began, ‘‘what is it? What has hap- 
pened? Has your aunt—’’ 

‘*‘N—no,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘don’t you 
know we have been digging you out? 
We thought you were d-dead—smoth- 
ered! We have been digging for hours 
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and h-hours. It was terrible! terrible!’’ 

‘‘Digging me out?’’ he exclaimed. 
it possible?”’ 

‘““Ves; there was an avalanche of 
earth and stones. Oh, it was terrible!’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘I thought I should die, 
too.”’ 

‘*Die?’’ he exclaimed, passionately, 
almost dropping the tile. He put it and 
the lamp down on the ground carefully. 
‘‘Did you feel like that? And for me?’’ 

She hung her head, and her white 
cheek grew rosy, a hue that passed 
without alteration through the lens of 
the doctor’s spectacles. His arm stole 
about her waist. With one slender 
hand, so well suited for the execution 
of contrapuntal fugues, he put aside 
the drooping tress that caressed her 
blushing face, and inclined his head. 

By this time Hawthorntree was 
crawling out of the entrance. 

He stopped in the shadow of a mound 
to kick himself vigorously. Then he 
spied the calm repose of his respected 
relative on her Jacob’s pillow. He 
touched her quietly on the shoulder. 

‘‘Eh! what shesaid loudly, sitting 
up at once. ‘‘Certainly; delightful 
evening. Very pleasant, I assure you. 
Wendell, call the coachman, please.’’ 

‘“Come on, Aunt Cornelia,’’ said 
Wendell, ‘‘ the doctor and Enid will 
follow us.”’ 

The doctor was helping Enid back 
to the light of earth at that very mo- 
ment, sublimely unconscious of the 
spectacle he presented from the rear. 

The workmen were moving across the 
plain ina grumpy, sleepy huddle. 

‘*But I do not understand,’ said 
Miss Carleton, still halfasleep. ‘‘ Where 
am I? And where are you?”’ 

‘‘T’ll explain the situation as we go 
along,’’ said her nephew grimly, help- 
ing her up. He looked back from the 
plain, like Lot’s wife. 

The moon swung up behind the 
mound, round as the shield of his 
fathers (the Hawthorntrees had been 
early Britons), and, silhouetted against 
its smiling face, appeared two figures 
in the tableau position known to mor- 
tals as ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream.”’ 

‘*Confound the amber tile!’’ said 
Wendell, from the bottom of his heart. 
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BY MARTHA M’CULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


NCONSCIOUSLY, Burragesigh- 

ed, as he strolled out of the café. 

He had dined alone, eating in the same 

concentrated fashion that he did every- 

thing. It was a warm evening, when 

spring is on the turn of summer. The 

new leaves were big and thick in the 

square opposite, and their shadows lay 

as black silhouettes upon the pavement 
beneath. 

‘*Which way ?’’ some one asked, as 
he stopped to light a cigar. Facing 
about, he saw Tranby, one of those 
versatile mortals who show themselves 
equally at home with art, philanthropy, 
society, finance, or sport. 

*T don’t quite know,’’ Burrage said. 
‘Odd that I don’t, too, just when you 
happen to ask. It’s the first time in a 
year that I have not been perfectly 
certain as to what I meant to do after 
dinner.’’ 

‘*Lucky fellow !’’ murmured Tranby. 
‘“That comes of being a man of busi- 
ness, I suppose? Now, I am never 
sure, till I am actually in a place, that 
my vagrant mind will not take me 
somewhere else.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a matter of habit, I dare say,’’ 
Burrage returned, lifting the shoulders 
slightly, asthough checking an impulse 
to stretch himself. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Tranby, striking a 
wax match as he spoke. When his 
cigar was well lighted, he said tenta- 
tively : 

‘*There’s a fine lot of yearlings on 
sale to-night. I think you told me 
once you came from the Blue-grass?’’ 

‘‘T did,’’ Burrage said, almost shortly. 
Then, aftera minute, asthoughashamed 
of his speech: ‘‘It is like a dream now, 
the fields and woods and all the rest of 
it. You see, I have never been back. 
The most dream-like part of all is the 
boy who used to race and run there. 
He seems no kin whatever to me.’’ 

‘*So you left there a boy?’’ Tranby 
said, moving a pace away, notas though 
he would leave his companion, but to 
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give him room. Somehow he felt that 
the other was vaguely disturbed. He 
had no wish whatever to pry. 

‘“No, I was twenty-two,’’ Burrage 
said, speaking now in his usual voice, 
level and strong, neither harsh nor 
soft. 

‘‘Better come along with me,’’ Tran- 
by returned. ‘‘ You may see some one 
you know, and you'll see a smashing 
lot of youngsters. I looked them over 
to-day, and I tell you there are some 
clinkers.’’ 

‘*Going to buy any of them ?’’ asked 
Burrage. The other shook his head. 

‘*No!”’ he said, ‘‘I am not like you, 
a Monte Christo; but that poor wretch, 
a man with a fixed income. The buy- 
ing craze came on me early this sea- 
son. I invested all my spare cash at 
the first three sales. Got some fairish 
youngsters, too, with looks and _ pedi- 
gree to match. If I had known just 
what was coming, though, I would 
have let the last two go by.’’ 

A glimmer of interest came to Bur- 
rage’s eye. 

‘*T know a good animal, when I see 
it,’’ he said, blowing out a thick, blue 
cloud. ‘‘ Though I have only that park 
hack and my pair of trotters, I believe 
I might give even some of you racing 
men points.’’ 

‘‘Not a doubt of it. You ought to 
set up a stable yourself. A man who 
has your luck, taking a million out 
of one single corner, can afford it bet- 
ter than any one I know,’’ Tranby 
said with a laugh. ‘‘There is no time 
like the present, either. Come with me 
to-night, and make a beginning.’’ 

‘*T will, but not to buy,’’ and he fol- 
lowed Tranby into his coupé. 

The Horse Exchange was crowded, 
but, in some fashion, way was made for 
Tranby and his companion. They were 
soon established in the thick of the fa- 
vored mortals who sit next the rail in 
consideration of .a.possible bid. A 
picturesquely jumbled throng it was. 
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In large part hawk-faced and beetle- 
browed, with a sprinkling of men like 
Tranby, and a splotching at one edge 
of the millionaire horsey element. 
Breeders, owners, trainers, book-mak- 
ers, jockeys, touts, and stable follow- 
ers, sat in the horseshoe of camp 
chairs, eagerly scanning the sale cata- 
logues. Men about town stared lan- 
guidly through single glasses, or gave 
earnest attention to the heads of their 
canes. Politicians lost their profes- 
sional smile as they pored over pedi- 
gree. Up above, in the galleries, there 
was the shrill flittering of women set- 
tling to place, or eagerly discussing 
what they had come out to see. 

A shifting crowd swung and swayed 
about the outer verge. Now it was 
massed in the great door-ways ; now it 
choked the exits; now it bulged the 
padded ropes about the sales-ring. The 
motion, the murmur of it, was as leaves 
in a storm. It changed momently. 
The whistling chatter rose and fell like 
the noise of summer insects in the 
sough of strong wind. Now and again 
a keen neigh cut through it. The 
young things were impatient. It was 
pitiful truly to think of them brought 
out of their wide, green freedom to the 
bare compass of a stall. The white 
electric light flared spectrally. Its wa- 
vering gleam wrought new and weird 
significance in half the huddled faces. 
Tranby, glancing casually at Burrage, 
came near tostarting. ‘There was that 
in the man’s look so wholly apart from 
his common seeming. It might be 
merely that tricksy light—still he had 
a sense that somehow Burrage had aged 
ten years since they sat down. Yethe 
had spoken to no one. Indeed, he was 
staring hard at the blue-backed cata- 
logue which Tranby had caught up as 
they walked through the ante-room. 
Certainly there was nothing in it to 
disturb anybody, particularly the nerv- 
iest operator in the street. 

‘* Major Boone hasn’t changed much 
since I used to see him when I was a 
boy. He was nearly as gray then, and 
quite as stout and red-faced,’’ Burrage 
said, as a portly, ruddy gentleman clam- 
bered into the auctioneer’s stand, and 
sat down at that functionary’s elbow. 
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‘*T can hardly believe it is twenty odd 
years since Isawhim last. He wouldn’t 
know me now. I’d risk any money on 
that.’’ 

‘* We'll see when the sale is over,’’ 
Tranby said. ‘‘I say, you must give 
the major a liberal bid for the sake of 
Auld Lang Syne. Even if I can’t 
tempt you to begin racing, a pretty 
piece of horse-flesh is often a good 
speculation ; and, perhaps you don’t 
know it, but an odd thing about these 
sales is the stimulating effect of a bid, 
or a raise, liberal enough to make peo- 
ple open both ears. Say for instance, 
a fairish colt is crying at five hundred, - 
and the bidding has dragged, just let 
somebody call ‘a thousand’ and it’s 
long odds he’s outbid. I don’t quite 
understand it, but it’s a frozen fact.’’ 

‘‘T find it is human nature to covet 
that which another desires,’’ Burrage 
said, crushing the catalogue as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Besides,’’ he went on, ‘‘re- 
member how many people believe that 
‘money talks.’ Let such a one see 
another in whose judgment or superior 
knowledge he devoutly believes, bid- 
ding roundly fora colt, and he at once 
jumps to the conclusion that here is 
perhaps a world-beater. Then the 
gambler, who lies dormant in all of 
us, wakes. The consequence is what 
you have said. It is quite the same 
impulse that leads men to play what 
they regard as a straight tip, no mat- 
ter whether it relates to a suburban 
favorite or sugar certificates. I have 
had that demonstrated at least a thou- 
sand times in business. In fact, I have 
known things more surprising there 
than I fancy you would believe.’’ 

‘‘Life is a continuous surprise,’’ 
Tranby said, leaning forward to hear 
what was going on amid a group of 
men in evening dress, who had places 
next the rail. Near them a shrewd- 
eyed, roughish fellow sat, stolid to the 
casual eye, but really listening alertly 
to whatever was said by those he 
mentally denominated ‘‘them cussed 
swells.’’’ One of them said over his 
shoulder to Tranby: ‘‘ Say, old man, 
what’s the best thing going to-night? 
I intended to look them over by day- 
light—but it was near two o’clock this 
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afternoon before I woke. Then I had 
promised to do such a lot of things for 
myself and other people, there was 
nothing for it but to go off without 
doing any of them.”’ 

‘“What a philosopher you show 
yourself, Hunt !’’ Tranby said, smiling. 
“*T hardly dare to advise one who is so 
supremely capable.’’ 

**Oh, now, no chaff, old man,’’ Hunt 
said, letting his cane slip through his 
fingers the space of six inches. ‘‘ You 
have the eyes for a horse. ‘Tell us if 
any of these brutes are high class?’’ 

‘Did Major Boone ever fail to have 
a flyer or two?’’ Tranby asked. ‘‘ This 
lot is as fine as ever came out of his 
paddocks.’’ 

‘* But he didn’t fetch the best thar 
is. I can tell ye that much,’’ Hunt’s 
elbow neighbor said. ‘‘ The Boone colts 
are a good lot, but that thar other chap, 
him that sells last, he’s got one that 
can split wind, ef I know anything 
about horse flesh.’’ 

‘*How’s he bred, and who owns 
him?’’ Hunt asked, the free-masonry 
of sport making him overlook the great 
gulf between him and his volunteer in- 
formant. 

‘*By Hanover, out of a War Dance 
mare. You’ll find it thar in the back, 
’way beyand the Boone stock. Ole 
Jack, Majer Boone’s nigger groom, 
told me this noon, when I wus lookin’ 
’em over, as how the feller that owns 
this yere beauty has had dog luck. 
Said he used to be well off, but here 
the last few years he had got down so 
he wus glad to work his way up here 
and git his two yearlings fetched fer 
him by staying in the stock cyar to see 
that the colts didn’t git hurt. That 
ain’t a nice job, I can tell you. S’ pose 
though a fellow must take it when he 
ain’t got no other chance. Oie Jack 
says this fellow hadn’t none in the 
world. Thar’s his boy now, all the 
child he’s got, standing over thar in 
the passage where the colts come in. 
They say he hain’t hardly left this 
Hanover colt ter eat ner sleep sence 
they put him on the cyars. Now he 
looks for all the world like he was at 
his own funeral. I never in my life 
seen a worse case 0’ skeer.’’ 
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‘‘Whereisthe man ?’’ Tranby asked. 
fluttering the leaves of his catalogue, 
He had felt Burrage start ever so lit- 
tle, and noted with a sort of sixth 
sense that his clutched hand had a fin- 
ger between the limp leaves almost at 
the back of the book. 

‘“The man I hain’t seen,’’ the other 
said promptly, evidently glad to con- 
tinue his talk with the swells. ‘‘ But 
ole Jack says—”’ 

‘* The lad does look to be in a beastly 
funk,’’ Hunt broke in. ‘‘I wonder 
now if tle beggar can ride. He looks 
light, yet I'll wager he’s got muscle. 
My trainer said this morning he was 
looking out for a likely youngster.’’ 

‘“The boy will not suit you nor your 
work,’’ Burrage said decidedly. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, his people would not allow it.’’ 

‘*Indeed ! Then you know them ?’’ 
Hunt said quickly, so quickly he came 
near losing his cherished English ac- 
cent. Tranby gave him a sharp glance. 
Burrage sat unmoved. 

‘‘T knew his mother. He has her 
eyes,’’ he said at last. Before he could 
say more the ivory gavel rapped the 
assembly to silence. 

The sale went forward at a great 
rate. As the colt of last year had come 
from the Boone paddocks, expectation 
was on edge over this year’s offering. 
A thrill of satisfaction ran about the 
hushed throng asthe black head-groom, 
pursy, gray-haired, oozing good humor 
from his shining face, led in a blood- 
like creature, stepping as though it trod 
air. 

‘“That’s a brainy fellow. See how 
coolly he looks around. I’ll wager he 
is not half so frightened as the boy,’’ 
Tranby whispered to Burrage. ‘‘It’s 
enough to frighten anything on hoofs, 
though,’’ he went on, ‘‘all this noise, 
the trampling up-stairs and down, the 
lights, the smoking, the crowd. Upon 
my soul, it gives one a new respect for 
the thoroughbred to see how quietly 
he bears himself through such an or- 
deal.’’ 

‘That fellow has got stamina. Look 
at his coat! It’s like brown satin, yet 
every hair is alive,’’ Burrage said in 
his own key. ‘‘ He’s got the muzzle to 
go in a quart-pot, too, and nobody can 
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find a flaw in crest, or withers, or 
shoulder. See how his ears are set, 
neither too close nor too wide, deli- 
cately pointed, but well open below. 
That’s a sign of perfect temper, one 
I never knew to fail. In fact, I like 
him all but his hocks. A trifle too 
much bone there for the lightning ac- 
tion that wins in a close finish. 

Tranby faced about. 

‘*You are an astonishing man. I am 
more and more finding that out,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Listen, they are bidding in the 
thousands now. I wonder if the bid- 
ders look at what they are buying as 
understandingly as you do?’’ 

‘‘No doubt,’’ Burrage said, turning 
a little away from the other man’s eye. 
‘His face was not pale, but appeared to 
have all its lines new-graven. He held 
himself rigidly upright, and now never 
by any chance let his eyes stray to the 
lad, wide-eyed and white under all his 
tan and freckles. 

‘“’Three thousand, once! Three thou- 
sand, twice! Are you all done? Fair 
warning ! Going at three thousand,’’ 
the auctioneer called persuasively. 
‘“Three thousand! Three thousand! 
Going at three thousand. Gone at three 
thousand,’’ as the white hammer fell. 
‘‘In the corner, there to the left, Ben. 
You need not hide, sir. That was a 
pretty decent bid.’’ 

So the night wore on. By the timethe 
last of the Boone yearlings—‘‘ Beech- 
croft yearlings’ the catalogue styled 
them—came under the hammer, it was 
past ten o’clock, and the crowd per- 
ceptibly thinner. Those that remained, 
too, got to their feet and surged about; 
horsemen of all degrees pressing to 
shake Major Boone’s hand, lucky bid- 
ders chaffing each other over their 
bargains, on-lookers sipping cocktails 
which had been brought in by white- 
capped, white-aproned bartenders, sum- 
moned none knew how. 

Hunt and his friends drank almost 
uproariously. Tranby touched Burrage 
on the shoulder. Both had risen. It 
seemed the millionaire was on the point 
of going away. 

We'll stay—if you don’t mind,”’ 
Tranby said. ‘‘ No, I can’t bid for the 
Hanover colt,’’ as he noted the rough 
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fellow glare at him. ‘‘ I want, though, 
to see who gets him, and for what. I 
have a theory, you know, that many 
bidders rely more upon pedigree and 
the breeder’s reputation than upon 
their own judgment, or the individual 
excellence of what is offered them.’’ 

‘* You mean they don’t know a hoss 
whert they see him. Right you are, 
sir! They don’t, more’n half o’ them 
that spends their own money here, 
and other folks’s, too,’’ the stableman 
said. 

‘*You’ll bid on the colt, I dare say,”’ 
Tranby said. The fellow smiled into 
his cheek, and said cautiously : 

‘‘Well, I may. That is, if I see 
him going at what I call a bargain. I 
hain’t no notion o’ none o’ your fancy 
prices.”’ 

‘*T fear no one else has,’’ Tranby 
said. ‘‘Hearhow Eastby is begging the 
crowd to stay till he sells the last two. 
There will not be three hundred here 
by time he is through. It is Scripture 
over again, ‘Unto him that hath shall © 
be given.’”’ 

Burrage sat down with a lingering 
motion. 

‘“We may as well stay,’’ he said. 
‘The town has not much else to offer 
to-night that an old fellow like me cares 
about.’’ 

Youstay, too,’’ Tranby said, laying 
an imperative hand on Hunt. ‘‘I want 
you all afterward for supper with me. 
If Ilet you go now, Iam certain not to 
see you again.”’ 

Eastby by this time was crying the 
first of the two yearlings, a neat bay 
filly, well-bred but unremarkable A 
negro, one of the Boone stable helpers, 
led her in, andstood at herhead. Fora 
full minute there was no bid—then 
some one called derisively, ‘‘ Fifty dol- 
lars !’’ 

Tranby saw the lad’s head drop. 
The boy turned and hurried away as 
Tranby opened his mouth tosay ‘‘ Two 
hundred! ’’ 

‘Three hundred? Make it three 
hundred? No? ‘Two-fifty?’ Eastby 
called. The rough fellow nodded ‘‘and 
fifty.’’ He smiled when he heard no 
further bid. 

“*T’d a stood three hundred if you’d 
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a crowded me. I sort o’ like the looks 
o’ that piece o’ flesh,’’ he said aside to 
Tranby, when the filly was safely his. 

A minute of silence followed, if that 
can be called silence which bears the 
strife of many tongues. Then through 
the open gate a tall, thin man, ashen- 
faced, with gray hair and downcast 
eyes, led in a big colt, raggedly ,ugly, 
but with power in every line. The ani- 
mal carried his head low, though there 
was a world of spirit in the full-opened 
eye. His hair was like silk, but of a 
dull gray-roan color. There was a 
white snip on the nose, a deep, white 
stocking upon the near hind foot. The 
crest was sharp, the withers clean, the 
chest too roomy for symmetry, the 
quarters muscled like a cart-horse. 
‘They ran down into flat legs, firm and 
fine of bone, with big cords of muscle 
playing under the satin skin. The feet 
were not oversmall, butevenly planted, 
and of the faint spread, from coronet 
to toe, that shows a solid step, a more 
than solid gallop. 

‘‘This animal, gentlemen,’’ Eastby 
began, ‘‘is by Hanover, the great 
Hanover, out of a War Dance mare. 
His owner and breeder, Mr. Wick- 
liffe Helm, now in charge of him, 
is the finest judge of young stock, 
bar none, in Kentucky or out of it. 
He has said to me in private, I don’t 
know how he likesmy repeating it here, 
that if circumstances allowed him to 
develop this colt he would not to-day 
touch ten thousand dollars for him. 
As, ahem! other interests prevent that, 
he offers him unreservedly for sale. 
How much, gentlemen, to start him? 
Remember, by Hanover, out of a War 
Dance mare! Give mea bid. How 
much? Five thousand? Four? Three? 
Two? One? Gentlemen, is it possible 
the racing men are all gone, or asleep?”’ 

A minute of heavy silence, then the 
colt neighed impatiently. The man at 
his head seemed scarcely to draw 
breath. He stood bolt upright, his 
profile turned to the thincrowd. Tranby 
saw a faint twitching of muscles be- 
hind the drooping gray mustache. He 
saw, too, the thickening of veins in 
the thin neck left bare by the dropping 
collar of a faded shirt. The man’s 
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whole person was unkempt to desolate- 
ness. Yet he bore himself well. There 
was but the nervous clinch of fingers 
upon the rein to say that he was facing 
an ordeal here in the sight of men. 

Tranby felt his heart stir within 
him. He glanced aside at Burrage to 
find his eyes glued to the spectacle in 
the ring. And for all his years of 
studious and successful impassiveness, 
his face was less a mask than that 
which his glance devoured. Some fierce 
feeling gnawed and tore there. A line, 
new and dark, drew in between the 
brows. A sort of luminous whiteness 
shone in the shaven lower face. The 
mouth wasshut asthough overclinched 
teeth. It seemed to Tranby a regard 
so tense must draw to itself the other 
man’s gaze. As one fascinated, he 
watched the pair through seconds that 
dragged forward in leaden silence. 

Every noise had hushed itself save 
the sound of hoofs as the young things 
went back to stall, or whinnied aloud 
their remonstrance and dismay at sep- 
aration from a comrade. Eastby stood 
swinging his gavel, the white carna- 
tions in his button-hole beginning to 
droop. His eye ranged swiftly over 
the men in front of him. Tranby’s 
rough neighbor held up two fingers. 

‘Two hundred! I am bid two hun- 
dred! Nowgive me the three !’’ Eastby 
cried, too eager and weary for an affec- 
tation of misunderstanding. ‘‘ Three, 
did you say, sir?’’ to a man in the 
corner opposite, who nodded languidly. 
‘“Three hundred! Three hundred; four, 
now ! It’s against you, sir,’’ toTranby’s 
neighbor. ‘‘Four-fifty do you say? 
Now make it five. Remember, Han- 
over! You may be buying a better 
than he!’’ 

‘*That fellow will get him for five 
hundred. I am sure of it. I am sorry 
for the owner,’’ Tranby whispered to 
Burrage. ‘‘ Poor fellow! I must think 
his last hope hangs on this creature. 
Confound it all! If Idared I'd make that 
nice customer give up a good-sized 
pile, or go without the colt.’’ 

Burrage caught his arm in a hard 
grip. He had not taken his eyes off 
the man in the ring. A quick motion 
of the colt made him turn full face to 
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the on-lookers. His gaze fell upon 
Burrage. Instantly it dropped, but 
for a breath only. His head went up. 
There across the little space dividing 
them he fronted the man of all others 
he had least thought or wished to see. 
They had been friends once, equals, 
almost brothers. Now he stood, con- 
spicuously the prey of poverty, before 
that other who breathed at all points 
of success. 

Still he met Burrage’s eye unfal- 
teringly. Whatever had come and 
gone there was nothing to make him 
afraid. Eastby was calling monoto- 
nously, ‘‘Five hundred! Five hun- 
dred! Once! T'wice! Third and last 
time! Five—"’ 

Burrage had held up his hand. Next 
breath, Hunt,answering Tranby’s rapid 
signal, had sung out, ‘‘Onethousand!’’ 

‘* Eleven hundred !’’ said the rough 
fellow, scowling hard. A _ weakish 
young fellow at his elbow, whispered : 
‘*Go on—we musn’t be beat.’’ 

Tranby caught the motion but not 
the words. He nodded to Hunt, who 
shouted joyishly: ‘‘Fifteen hundred.’’ 

‘*Two thousand !’’ said the rough 
man. People passing out turned back, 
staring with all their eyes. A man 
among them who had scarcely glanced 
at the colt, hurried to the rope, and ex- 
citedly called: ‘’T'wenty-five hundred!’’ 

‘“Three thousand over this way,”’ 
Hunt called, becoming quite human in 
the excitement of the minute. 

‘*He’s just bluffing. Scare him out,’’ 
the pale youth whispered. His com- 
missioner nodded, and called lustily, 
Four thousand !”’ 

‘‘Five,’’ said Hunt promptly. Tran- 
by looked at Burrage, who answered 
with the faintest nod. The colt shook 
himself and whickered impatiently. 
His master stood breathless, with eyes 
dropped, his face working with joy 
in this unlooked for deliverance. 

‘* Fifty-five hundred!’’ the pale youth 
screeched, getting excitedly to his feet. 
The rough man pulled him back as 
some one from the very verge shouted 
over their heads, ‘‘Six thousand !’’ 

‘*Much better than a play, this is,’’ 
Tranby said, rubbing his hands and 
looking inquiringly at Burrage. He 
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sank back behind the others. 

‘‘Seven thousand by two bidders!’’ 
Eastby called by the time Hunt’s 
mouth was shut. ‘‘And five hundred,’’ 
that intrepid person shouted instantly. 
The pale youth fell back limp. His 
commissioner sat scowling. ‘‘And six 
hundred,’’ said an outsider. ‘‘And 
seven hundred,’’ Hunt called, without 
looking at Tranby. Nobody stirred 
while Eastby went on crying the bid. 

‘‘Seven thousand seven hundred! 
Once! Twice! Last time! Fair warn- 
ing!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Sold at seven 
thousand seven! My respects to you, 
Mr. Hunt. You have made nomistake.’’ 

‘*But you have,’’ Hunt said, aside. 
‘‘T almost wish he hadn’t, though,”’ 
this to Tranby. ‘‘The more I look at 
that smashing fellow the less I like 
the thought of losing him. I wonder if 
your friend—’’ 

Burrage shook his head decisively. 

‘*T really want the colt,’’ he said. 
Then, after some small preliminary 
stir, he went along with Tranby to the 
stall that held his new purchase. 

The door of it stood wide. The only 
light filtered in from the passage way. 
It was strong enough to show them a 


‘slim, supple shape at the colt’s head, 


with two thin arms fast about the 
creature’s neck. 

‘*Good-by, old boy ! Good-by !’’ They 
heard a choking voice whisper. ‘‘I— 
I wish I dared stay with you all night. 
But you are not mine any longer. You 
saved us, though, God bless you! 
Good-by ! Good-by!’’ 

Burrage stepped within, and laid a 
light hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

‘“My boy,’’ he said, in his dryest 
voice, ‘‘I bought that colt of yours. It 
has just come to me that I don’t quite 
know what to do with him. Will you 
take him back with you, and keep him 
until I want him ?”’ 

The lad put out an impulsive hand, 
then pressed his cheek to the colt’s 
neck, sobbing aloud. Thus the two 
men left him. As they came out into 
the warm starlight, Burrage said, look- 
ing up in their twinkling faces: 

‘*He has his mother’s eyes. She has 
been dead ten years to-night.’’ 
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TEARS IN SLEEP. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


OUTH, with an overburdened heart, 
May watchful human pity find ; 
But youth, when tears and sorrow part— 
To such must heaven itself be kind ! 


She was too young such grief to taste ! 
In vain the fount of tears she sought— 
Still wandering through the unwatered waste 
Where pilgrim souls sink overwrought. 


There was no day of all that came— 
The cohort fierce, emblazoned bright, 

But yet more inly burned the flame, 
More tense the aching chords of sight. 


At last, locked in the arms of sleep, 
At some dream-touch (like that keen stroke 
Which called the streams from ledgy steep), 
The tears from out their fastness broke! 


Though fled the dream, she softly wept, 
And softlier yet, until again, 

Her soul upfilled with peace, she slept ; 
So ebbs away a summer rain, 


Wherefrom, replenished to the brim, 
Stand laver, lake and shrunken rill, 

The liquid grass and trees look dim, 
And the sweet air is soft and still ! 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


BY A. C. BOWSER. 


T evening, when the deep'ning shadows fall, 
The timid children to each other cling, 
Dreading they know not what uncanny Thing ; 
And, fleeing from unreasoning terror’s thrall, 
They to a distant door go hastening, 
For there a cheerful lamp is glimmering, 
And laughter sounds, and merry voices call. 


Dear, let us keep together, for our way 

Is long and dark and lonely, and beset 

With fears and whispering phantoms and dim dreams ;. 
Hap’ly we yet may reach the land where beams 

Yon star, seen faintly through the twilight gray, 

And there our phantoms and our fears forget. 
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Sidney Lanier. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIDNEY LANIER. 


BY ALFRED ALLEN. 


N the balcony of a fashionable 
Florida hotel, during the hour 
after tennis, when bright blazers vied 
with brighter parasols, a small group 
of chance acquaintances were diverting 
themselves with the usual topics of 
small talk. Near me sat two ladies of 
that most charming Southern type, 
which we recall as we read the romances 
of the old days in the old South. 
The subject of poetry and, naturally, 
of poets was introduced. I spoke of 


my admiration for Lanier, and inci- 
dentally referred to being at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

‘‘Indeed,’’ rejoined the elder lady, 
her kind eyes beaming with pleasure, 
as she spoke, ‘‘ and did you know him 
at Johns Hopkins ?”’ 

‘*T regret I was not so fortunate,’’ 
I replied, ‘‘for his term of professor- 
ship was before my time there; but I 
knew his sons, who were then pursu- 
ing their studies at that university.’’ 
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Sidney Lanier, Age 15. 


‘* How small the world is !’’ the lady 
said; ‘‘I knew Sidney Lanier and his 
brother Clifford well,’’ andas shespoke, 
my interest deepened into reverence for 
that sweet motherly face with its halo 
of white hair, since her delicate hands, 
folded now and lying on the black 
dress, had touched the hand of him 
whose soulful verse had found response 
in thousands of aspiring hearts. 

In compliance with our urgent re- 
quests the gentle mother continued : 

‘* When I first met him he and Clif- 
ford were with their uncle in the old 
Exchange Hotel in Montgoinery, and, 
as I lived on our plantation just out of 
town, Sidney was an almost daily vis- 
itor. Often when I saw his horse tied 
in the grounds below the house, I went 
out in search of him. In some arbor 
I was sure to find him, or under the 
branches of some spreading shade tree, 
prone upon his back, gazing up through 
the leaves, lost in reverie. 
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‘“** Well, son, what is it?’ I would 
ask. 

‘**O little mother!’ he would ex- 
claim, ‘isn't it superb? Listen to their 
music ;’ at which I would chide him 
for his vain dreaming and laughing, 
would say that I should not be sur- 
prised at any time to see him vanish 
from my sight, and be lost in the depths 
of the sky into which his fancy so often 
soared. But, throughout his whole 
life, his feet but touched the earth.’’ 

Assured of the deep interest mani- 
fested by her listeners, the lady con- 
tinued : 

‘*One of the most memorable expe- 
riences of my life is associated with 
Sidney Lanier. We had been in New 
York for a time during the war, and 
just before its close we were on our 
way to Richmond. It was not long 
before the capture of the Confederate 
capital, although at that time we did 
not dream of its probable fall. We 
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took passage on a troop steamer belong- 
ing toa Northern line, having on board 
a crowd of prisoners for exchange un- 
der command of Colonel Mulford. The 


‘wife of the colonel and I were the 


only ladies aboard, and my daughter 
here, then a child, was ‘the little girl 
about the ship.’ Among other pris- 
oners she became acquainted with a 
little freckle-faced man whom she 
called ‘Alabama,’ with childish famil- 
iarity. 

‘*T remember the weather was bitter 
cold, and we were frozen fast in the 
river for three days. On one of those 
days of weary waiting we heard com- 
ing up from below where the wretched 
prisoners were huddled like cattle in a 
pen, the sound of a flute being played 
indifferently well. My little girl ran 
to the guard rail about the upper deck, 
and called down to the prisoners be- 
low : 

Alabatha!’ When her freckle- 
faced friend appeared in answer to her 
callsheasked: ‘Who's that play- 
ing the flute?’ 

‘**T was,’ he said, ‘but I can’t 
play for shucks. You just ought 
to hear a fellow we’ve got down 
here, who can play sure enough. 

But you'll never hear him; he’s 
dying.’ 

‘** What’s his name?’ 

* Lanier.’ 

‘**Tanier?’ What’s the rest 
of it?’ 

‘** Sidney.’ 

‘*The little thing burst into 
tears and, running to me, threw 
herself on my lap, sobbing, ‘O 
mamma! brother Sid’s dying. 
He’s down there with the prison- 
ers.’ But presently a fortunate 
inspiration came to her little brain. 
‘Mamiuna, won’t the colonel let us have 
brother Sid ?’ 

‘* “He may ; we will ask him, dear.’ 
But in her eagerness she was off before 
me, and when I came to where she was 
beseeching Colonel Mulford there were 
tears in his eyes answering hers, as he 
said: 

‘* «The little one tells me her brother 
is on board down among the prisoners, 
and that he is dying.’ And then look- 


ing at me questioningly. ‘You could 
not have had a son in the war?’ (I 
was then but twenty-five.) 

‘**No,’ I said; ‘but he is one of 
our dearest friends, and he has ever 
been as an elder brother to my little 
girl. Cannot you let us have him?’ 

‘“*If you will give me the Little 
Rebel (that was the colonel’s name 
for Lilla) if he escapes.’ 

‘*«’There will be no need of that,’ I 
replied, ‘ for his word is that of a gen- 
tleman.’ 

‘“The colonel gave his consent, and 
we made haste to go below. Now, my 
friends in New York had given me a 
supply of medicines, for we had few 
such things in Dixie, and among the 
remedies were quinine and brandy. I 
hastily took a flask of brandy, and we 
went below, where we were led to the 
rude stalls provided for cattle, but now 
crowded with poor human wretches. 
There, in that horrible place, dear Sid- 
ney Lanier lay wrapped in an old quilt, 


Sidney Lanier, Age 24. 


his thin hands tightly clenched, his 
face drawn and pinched, his eyes fixed 
and staring, his poor body shivering 
now and then in a spasm of pain. 

‘* Lilla fellat his side, kissing him and 
calling: ‘Brother Sid! don’t you 
know me? Don’t you know your little 
sister?’ But no recognition or response 
came from the sunken eyes. I poured 
some brandy into a spoon and gave it 
to him. It gurgled down his throat 
at first, with no effort from him to 
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swallow it. I repeated the stimulant 
several times before he finally revived. 
At last he turned his eyes slowly 
about, until he saw Lilla, and mur- 


mured: ‘Am I dead? Is this Lilla? 
Is this heaven?’ 
‘‘Excuse me.’’ Her great motherly 


heart choked her utterance for a mo- 
ment, and several of the gayly-dressed 
listeners wiped away a tear as she 
paused. ‘‘To make a long story short, 
the colonel assisted us to get him above 
to our cabin. I can see his fellow- 
prisoners now as they crouched, and 
assisted to pass him along over their 
heads, for they were so packed they 
could not make room to carry him 
through. Along over their heads they 
tenderly passed the poor, emaciated 
body, so shrunken with prison life and 
benumbed with cold. We got him into 
clean blankets, but at first he could 
not endure the pain from the fire, he 
was so nearly frozen. We gave him 
some hot soup and more brandy, and 
he lay quiet until after midnight. Then 
he asked for his flute and began play- 
ing. As he played the first few notes, 
you should have heard the yell of 
joy that came up from the shivering 
wretches down below, who knew then 
that their comrade was alive. And 
there we sat entranced about him, the 
colonel and his wife, Lilla and I, weep- 
ing at the tender music, as the tones of 
new warmth and color and hope came 
like liquid melody from his magic flute. 
‘‘You have never heard him play? 
Then you cannot understand fully what 
he meant when he said ‘ Music is love 
in search of a word.’ I remember it 
used to touch me so deeply when, asa 
young man, he came to our house and 
played for us. We would throw the 
windows of the parlor wide open, with 
often no light but the moonbeams 
streaming in, and I accompanied him 
on the piano to his playing upon the 
flute. What an intensity of yearning, 
of hope and of aspiration, he breathed 
from beneath his marvelous fingers. 
Often I could not endure the tension, 
and my woman's heart would fall to 
crying, and then would come his tender, 
consoling, words: 
‘** Why, why, little mother!’ 
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“‘A few days after we were about to 
make a landing, and the prisoners were 
to be put ashore. Sidney came to say 
good-by. He told me that his name 
had not been among the list of prison- 
ers to be exchanged, but, knowing that 
it meant certain death to remain longer 
in prison (where he had already con- 
tracted the disease that finally resulted 
in his untimely death), his name had 
been added to the list through the 
diplomacy ofa friend. He expressed 
his fears lest they should revise the list 
as originally limited, when the men 
were to be landed, and he should be 
sent back. Knowing that in such event 
his death was certain, he gave me his 
precious flute to carry to his brother 
Clifford. I can see him now, wearing 
his old slouch hat, battered, torn and 
faded, over his long, thin hair, hang- 
ing to hisshoulders and curling slightly 
at the ends; a coat of Confederate gray, 
given him in pity by some larger 
and stronger comrade, hanging loosely 
about his thin body ; his feet sticking 
bare through tattered shoes; yet’with 
all the light of a lofty and dauntless 
soul shining from his matchless eyes. 
But the officers were merciful, or in- 
different, for the names were read with 
such haste that the men easily pushed 
him through among them, and he went 
ashore. I gave the flute to ‘ Ala- 
bama,’ and watched him as he gave it 
to Sidney, who waved me a smiling 
good-by, and I saw him no more until 
long afterwards.’’ 


Our little group was silent. The gay 
blazers and bright parasols seemed to 
have lost all their bravery, and now 
appeared tawdry and vulgar to our | 
higher perceptions. Outside the twi- 
light of the fairSouthland, that Florida 
Lanier so loved, sweet with the min- 
gled odors of magnolia and jessamine 
blossoms, was blending its varied hues, 
while the moon shone full-orbed above 
the heavy fringe of dark green foliage. 


Just then the electric current flashed 


out in a myriad of garish lights about 
us, breaking the spell of pathos and 
poetry, which had held us enthralled 
during the narrative; and with sighs of 
sadness our party separated. I lingered 
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behind, and, in reply to my question, the younger lady took up the narrative. 

‘‘T remember one little incident,’’ and she laughed brightly. ‘‘It is not 
often you hear humorous things in connection with the name of Sidney Lanier. 
His struggle against disease was so heroic, and yet so pathetic—his closing 
years filled with such fevered desire to speak his message to the world before 
relentless fate should seal his lips, that men often forget his younger manhood. 
But an amusing incident recurs to me now. 

‘* Sidney Lanier had charge of the choir in the old church. ‘This choir was 
large, filling the whole end of the church with its semi-circle of singers. Deacons’ 
wives, cousins and daughters had gone into it for generations, beginning young 
in the front row and gradually retiring, row by row, until they dropped out of 
the rear seats into their graves. Sidney passed 
through a trying experience in his effort to 
get rid of the discordant element, and still to 
keep his place at the organ without duels. 
The feeling grew warmer. One day, as the 
choir came down from their places, they were 
confronted with a placard which read: 

‘* «Swans sing when they die. Would that 
you were all swans and had sung.’ 

‘*His attitude toward women was always 
one of chivalrous respect, and this mark of 
deference he even extended to me while I was 
but a little girl, and his especial pet. He often 
led me to the piano for music, and instead of 
taking me by the hand, as another so much 
older than I would have done, he gave me 
his arm, and I tiptoed to reach his elbow, 
so charmed was I at this mark 
of distinguished attention. 

‘*One day I was playing on 
the lawn near the fence, when 
he came riding up, and called 
me to him. I climbed over the 
fence and got upon the sidewalk, 
standing there barehead in the 
sun. 

‘**Sing as high as you can,’ 
said he. 

‘*SoI sang a few notes in my 
highest tones. ‘Now sing as low 
as you can,’ and I obeyed him. 
Then came the intermediate 
tones, he whistling them over 
to lead me, and thus getting the 
range of my voice. Then, with- 
out an explanation, but only 
courteous adieu, he rode off 
whistling to himself. He could 
not sing, but his whistle was 
wonderful like his flute play- 
ing, rich, mellow, and brilliant 
with intricate passages, from his 
practice upon the flute. 

‘Three days after he came 
with his brother Clifford, to Bust of Sidney Lanier. 
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Cottage at Lynn, North Carolina, where Sidney Lanier died. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—Concerning this view, Mrs. Sidney Lanier writes: ‘* The front corner room on the side in foreground was 
occupied by Mr. Lanier, and the front windows, which he always faced in his adjustable invalid chair, commanded a full view of the valley, 


then in full summer luxuriance."" 


call, and presented me with a song he 
had written and dedicated to me, a lit- 
tle token, just as another might have 
given a bouquet of violets to a little girl. 

‘* Listen and I will sing it toyou. It 
does not appear in any of his published 
works.”’ 

She seated herself at the piano and 
sang : 


Her bright soul burned in her dusky eye 
Likea silver star in the morning sky, 

And my heart, all tired of life’s lone gight, 
Like a bird sang songs to morning light. 


As soft as the passion of flowers for dew, 
As wild as the waves when tempests woo, 
As high as a lark’s flight up the blue, 
As fair and pure and sweet as you, 

As you, as you, as you. 


Oh, exquisite rare ! 

Oh, past compare, 

Was that young star-soul shining there, 

In an eye that gleamed dark bright like 


awn, 
When dews first sparkle on the lawn ! 


As soft as the passion of flowers for dew, 
As wild as the waves when tempests woo, 
As high as a lark’s flight up the blue, 
As fair and pure and sweet as you, 

As you, as you, as you. 


‘*Do you not see the flute quality 
through it all, and especially in the re- 


frain? And it is so like him in his 
youth. Having known him in my girl- 
hood, all other men have appeared com- 
monplace by comparison. ‘Through- 
out his whole life he dutifully followed 
his passion for the exact truth. While 
in command of a blockade runner his 
vessel was captured. He was offered 
an opportunity of escape by putting 
on a British uniform, thus leaving the 
vessel as one of the Englishmen ; but 
he declined the offer because he would 
not practice deception, and so went to 
prison in preference.’’ 

‘* Sidney Lanier’s life in its search 
for the soul’s best,’’—it wasthe mother 
who spoke—‘‘was as noble as the 
young knight’s dream of his coming 
knighthood ; or better it was one con- 
tinuous quest of the Holy Grail. Un- 
like Wordsworth’s cry, with him there 
has not ‘passed away’ but been added 
a ‘glory to the earth;’ toits rivers and 
fruitings, its marshes and its sea, and 
all the holiness of beauty that in them 
is. And yet more. To every thirsting 
soul, his life is a lesson and an inspira- 
tion,in its struggles and its achieve- 
ment, in its moral purpose and perform- 
ance, in its fidelity to the loftiest ideals.’’ 
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WHY AUTHORS SHOULD NOT MARRY. 


BY EDWARD STRONG. 


“ NOVELIST should write but one 
book after he marries, that is, if 
he marries happily. If he produces 
more, he will either turn into a mil- 
liner and describe laces, bonnets, bod- 
ices, or he will become a dauber and 
lay the landscapes so thick upon his 
readers that they will feel like lost 
children in an uninhabited forest. If 
he does not do this, he will go on 
repeating the same old characters of 
his single life,’’ was the recent view of 
a bright feminine critic. 

Behind those remarks there was 
sound philosophy, applicable not only 
to novelists, but to others who would 
put as much as possible of themselves 
into literature. He who runs may 
read the reason why a writer of fiction 
should remain single. The world 
which he is to describe is that of human 
beings. Their ambitions, loves, hates, 
jealousies, struggles, triumphs, losses, 
must be painted by him with a faith- 
ful hand. He must come into sympa- 
thetic, intimate relations with women 
and men, if he is to interpret them. 
Just as the botanist, seeking flow- 
ers, ascends the mountain side, de- 
scends into a valley, searches an arid 
plain or wades into a marsh, in quest 
of plants of different type; just as the 
ornithologist dives into the forest or 
lies quiet by the side of a reedy stream, 
walks into an orchard or watches by 
the shore of the sea,—so must the 
novelist acquire a comprehensive view 
of humanity by studying it at first- 
hand in all its varied phases. The 
botanist will describe the sun-flower, 
the morning-glory, the hyacinth, the 
daisy, the rose, the immortelle, in a 
distinct way. There is no danger of 
his confusing them, of his mistaking 
the one for the other. There are among 
human beings analogous types, from 
the marigold to the lily of the valley. 
Each type requires intimate acquaint- 
anceship to be known thoroughly. 

Suppose there was something in 


marriage which hindered the botanist: 
from making a careful first-hand study 
of acertain class of flowers; suppose 
that, after the ceremony, he could no 
longer go to see them in their own 
habitat, but was compelled to ob- 
tain his knowledge from second-hand 
sources, from the report of others, or 
at a distance with the aid of a tele- 
scope, would not an ambitious bot- 
anist be foolish to marry? Suppose an 
ornithologist, after his wedding, could 
no longer penetrate into the deepest 
recesses of the forest, but was allowed 
to wander only in the orchard near his 
home, would he not hesitate about 
marrying unless he intended to give up 
ornithology ? © 

One day as a certain unmarried nov- 
elist was passing out of church, he saw 
a young lady whose striking character- 
istics made him instinctively feel that 
she would be an excellent character 
for a novel. But before he could util- 
ize her, he must know her; he must 
learn the history of her past life; he 
must look at the present through her 
eyes; he must enter into sympathy 
with her future hopes; he must study 
her as the ornithologist or botanist 
would a new species of bird or flower; 
or as the physicist would learn certain 
phenomena, not by hearing. others 
describe them, nor by reading from 
text-books, but by performing experi- 
ments for himself. This novelist in 
question, after finding out all he could 
at second-hand about the young lady, 
felt that her image was hazy in his 
mind, and that her portraiture in fic- 
tion must be necessarily something of 
a blur. Then he got a friend to take 
him to call on her. As the author 
became well acquainted with her, he 
found that she had a wonderful indi- 
viduality as variable as the aspen 
shade; and yet, strange to say, her 
emotions were often as deep as the 
Atlantic. It took much sympathetic 
study for him to understand her, to 
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keep step with her as she passed from 
one emotional state to another, but he 
persevered, and to-day her full length 
portrait painted by the sympathetic 
hand of a master, may be seen in the 
pages of a certain novel. 

If our novelist had been a married 
‘man, it would have been improper for 
him to be taken to call on her and 
to visit her repeatedly, that he might 
have her individuality stamped upon 
him. He might have asked questions 
about her ancestors, her temper, intel- 
ligence, disposition, health, and disap- 
pointments ; he might, by rare good 
luck, have obtained a chance to talk 
with her for a few minutes, but he 
would have missed his unmarried com- 
peer’s opportunity for that intimate 
study which would enable him to in- 
terpret her soul. 

When we compare the restrictions of 
married men with the opportunities of 
the bachelor, we see that the latter has 
well-nigh boundless possibilities for go- 
ing into the social world. He has scores 
of invitations which will neverreach his 
married friends, and he is generally 
sought after in society until he is al- 
most three score and ten. Even mar- 
ried women are more interested in him, 
whether they have a candidate for his 
hand or not. They talk with him on 
a wider range of subjects in which they 
know he is surer to be interested than 
those whose chief thoughts are wrapped 
up in their own families. He may have 
no more invitations to the most nota- 
ble gatherings than famous married 
men ; but it is in the less pretentious 
places that most is learned of human 
life ; and he can call where husbands 
cannot, and so easily study types de- 
nied to them. The world lies open in 
all directions to him; he is not teth- 
ered to a stake. He wishes to study 
the society of a certain city, to write a 
novel with a local flavor, and he re- 
moves there at his own sweet will. He 
staysabroadas longas helikes ; andif he 
wishes to study the lower classes there, 
he can live in lodgings among them 
where he would never take his wife. 

Critics often complain that characters 
lack definiteness. This must necessarily 
be the case where the married man 
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draws on his memory for heroines of 
his long by-gone days. If he is unhap- 
pily married, he may remedy this to a 
certain extent by going out into the 
world for consolation ; otherwise his 
heroines must be indefinite creatures, 
or he must repeat. ad nauseam the char- 
acters known in his unmarried days. 

The imagination works by laws as 
inexorable as those which control fall- 
ing bodies. In its most ambitious struct- 
ures it is limited to those materials 
which perception has brought to the 
mind. Imagination can enlarge, dimin- 
ish, combine, take to pieces; but it 
calls on perception every time for the 
materials. In the pictures of the Ever- 
lasting City given usin Revelation, we 
find the jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, 
emerald, amethyst, pearl, gold, a fount- 
ain as clear as earthly crystal, a beau- 
tiful tree with healing fruit. There is 
not a single new material unknown to 
man. The imagination has enlarged 
earth’ sjewelsand increased her precious 
metals, has made the gates of solid pearl 
and paved the streets with gold, has 
thrown these magnified elements of 
earth into novel combinations and beau- 
tiful forms ; but even the imagination 
could paint for us no city not con- 
structed out of those elements which 
we can see and touch on earth. Any- 
thing which narrows the power of per- 
ception, cripples the imagination, which 
cannot make bricks without straw. 
Marriage does hinder the novelist in 
studying human beings, and thereby 
dwarfs his imagination. 

The historian must write his tale es- 
pecially to living, sympathetic people ; 
its pages must be instinct with life. 
He must call back the departed forms 
of kings whose crowns lay heavy on 
their heads, of bronzed peasants sweat- 
ing to earn black bread, of nobles liv- 
ing magnificently on the toil of the 
poor, of merchants, friars, criminals— 
all invested with a personality as seri- 
ous and as varied as an April day. 
The historian must embody himself in 
the love of the prince, the ambition of 
the lords, the perplexities of the states- 
man, the labor of the serf, the spinning 
of the maiden. The successful his- 
torian must divest himself of his own 
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identity, become in turn each of these 
characters, and look at life with their 
eyes. Hecannot do this if he does not 
keep himself ex rapport with all classes 
and conditions of men by constant asso- 
ciation with them. If he confines his 
attention mainly to the narrow circle 
of his own family, as he may be com- 
pelled to do, his sympathies will be 
narrowed, his imagination dwarfed, 
and his constant family association will 
put him in deep ruts. By continuous 
intercourse with people of a varied way 
of thinking, he must let them pour 
their ideas into him, modify his views, 
change them, keep them sweet. 

One morning, Englishmen awoke to 
find a history in their midst more in- 
teresting than a romance. A wonder 
greater than alchemy had promised was 
before them—an interesting history. 
It had been reserved for the bachelor 
Macaulay tocut the Gordian knot which 
throttled history. We turn his pages 
and see him in the person of a king, 
romping with his spaniels and flinging 
corn to his ducks. - We follow him into 
a weaving establishment and recognize 
him laboring there in the body of a lit- 
tle child of six. _Weaccompany him to 
a jail reeking with dirt and disease, 
and behold him dying in the criminal 
whom the world owes nothing. We 
watch him as a highwayman stopping 
a lady’s coach and chivalrously leav- 
ing her the greater part of her treasure, 
or chasing a Cambridge student in 
Epping forest. We gaze at him with 
astonishment in the person of a pomp- 
ous statesman, whose wink would 
overthrow a kingdom. We view him 
dimly in a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
drinking ale in Will’s coffee-house and 
debating whether ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
ought to have been written in rhyme. 
As we follow him, we are not sorry 
that he has given us the time which 
he might have bestowed upon a loving 
wife and family of children. 

What is true of the novelist and the 
historian, is equally true of the poet. 
Fortunately for the fame of Samuel 
Butler, he did not marry until he was 
nearly fifty-five. His single life gave 
him the opportunity of living for a long 
while in the family of Samuel Luke, a 
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strict Puritan. Here Butler amassed 
the materials which, enabled him to 
write the famous satire ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ 
which to-day is quoted perhaps more 
often than any other English classic. 
Had he married young, our literature . 
would in all probability scarcely chron- 
icle his name: 

When we come to investigate the 
lives of the greatest authors, we shall — 
find that the majority either did not 
marry, or they were unhappily mated, 
and hence thrown on the world for 
consolation and enlargement of knowl- 
edge, or they laid the foundations for 
greatness before marriage. 

Among those we may mention in 
the class of unmarried authors are 
Alexander Pope, Thomas Gray, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Edward Gibbon, Charles 
Lamb, Lord Macaulay, Washington 
Irving, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade. 
We ought also to add to this list the - 
giant satirist, Dean Swift, for he never 
lived with his wife, and Lord Byron, 
who had only about a year’s experi- 
ence of married life. 

We find some great names among 
the list of the unhappily married. The 
most enthusiastic advocates of matri- 
mony could scarcely have the assur- 
ance to say that it aided or was any- 
thing else than a clog to Chaucer, 
Shakspere, Ben Johnson, Dryden, Ad- 
dison, Dickens, or Thackeray. 

It would be wearisome to give the 
names of all those authors who laid 
the foundations of greatness before 
marriage ; and we shall instance only 
Milton, Goethe and Dante. 

Some of the married authors we 
have mentioned, are great enough to 
call for a special investigation to de- 
termine how far marriage aided or 
hindered them. Let us take the case of 
Chaucer. Dr. Morris says: ‘‘ His wife 
died in 1387, yet in 1388 he made his 
merry Canterbury pilgrimage.’’ In 
other words the widower, freed from 
domestic cares, could go off on a long 
pilgrimage and havea chance to know 
intimately knights, squires, millers, 
friars, nuns, pardoners, franklins, somp- 
nours, yeomen, and others, whose por- 
traits he has given us in the immortal 
‘*Canterbury Tales.’’ 
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Shakspere was married when eight- 
een, but the man who was myriad- 
minded only because he had passed that 
mind through myriad experiences—had 
not spent much of his time with his 
wife. Had he not left her and repaired 
to London, he would never have painted 
for us Portia, Lady Macbeth, Perdita, 
Rosalind, and a galaxy of others. 
Freed from conjugal restraint, he lived 
a many-sided life, so that books have 
been written to prove him a lawyer, a 
doctor, a sailor, a woman, in short, a 
Proteus. Fortunately, he married be- 
fore he could adopt his own advice : 


Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold thee bent. 


We should all feel like drinking to 
-Ann Hathaway’s health because she 
was seven years older than her boyish 
husband. We owe her a debt of lasting 
gratitude, and she ought to have a bust 
in Westminster Abbey to make amends 
for his having left her in his will noth- 
ing but his second best bed with the 
furniture. English literature may well 
shuddertothink what theconsequences 
might have been had he married a 
model wife and lived happily at home 
with her. Had necessity not driven 
him from home to sound every octave 
of human emotion, we should to-day 
not be listening to the voice of the 
master singer of the world. 

Milton was a well-rounded man of 
thirty-five when he married. He had 
already given to the world some of his 
very best work, poems which will re- 
main masterpieces to the end of time. 
When he was twenty-nine, he wrote 
‘*Lycidas,’’ which critics call ‘‘the 
high-water mark of English poetry.’’ 
Angered because his first wife ran away 
from him, he began to practice his pen 
in writing a pamphlet on divorce. 
Then, to defend its publication, he 
wrote his most magnificent prose, the 
noble ‘‘ Areopagitica,’’ while his wife 
was still away. 

It may perhaps be conceded that 
Milton could not have described so 
graphically the loss of Eden, if he had 
not married. His three marital experi- 
ences were unique in that they gave 
him as much knowledge of varying 
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types of human nature as would prob- 
ably have fallen to his lot in single life. 

The author of the greatest allegory 
in the world was happily married, but 
he was away from his wife during the 
period of composition. 

In 1770, Goethe fell deeply in love 
with Frederike Brion. He wrote beau- 
tiful songs to her, and he doubtless 
thought that his love went deeper than 
Cupid’s plummet ever before sounded ; 
but Goethe was destined to cast that 
plummet in many other seas, and 
slowly, through the opportunities af- 
forded a single man, gather that ex- 
perience which would make him Ger- 
many’s greatest poet. Single life next 
gave him a taste of the sorrows of 
Werther. He passed on, and fell in 
love with his Lilli. More rich emo- 
tional experience was his. ‘‘Faust’’ 
was taking shape in his brain. A lady 
of the court next influenced him, and, 
seeing face to face another phase of 
love, he got more poetical ideas. In 
1788, he met a youthful beauty, and 
new emotional chords vibrated in his 
nature. It was not until he had tested 
this last love for eighteen years, and 
had become a man of fifty-seven, that 
he finally submitted to the indissoluble 
marriage knot. 

Goethe says of ‘‘ Faust :’’ ‘‘ The com- 
mendation which the poem has re- 
ceived from ‘far and near may perhaps 
be owing to the quality that it perma- 
nently preserves that period of develop- 
ment of the human soul which is tor- 
mented by all that afflicts mankind, 
shaken by all that disturbs it, repelled 
by all that it finds repellant, and made 
happy by all that it desires.”’ 

By an inexorable rule of logic, one 
can have no more in his conclusion 
than he puts in his premises. If there 
had not sunk deep into Goethe’s soul 
the loves and losses of the bachelor, it 
could never have given back what it 
did not first contain: ‘‘Faust’’ could 
never have been written. 

The facts in Dante’s shadowy life 
justify us in stating that he fell in love 
with a beautiful maiden named Beat- 
rice; that, fortunately for those who 
love the masterpiece in which she fig- 
ures, insuperable obstacles kept him 
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from marrying her; that about the age 
of thirty he wedded a lady named 
Gemma ; that, after six or seven years 
of married life, he left her, and, so far 
as we know, never saw her again. 
We need not discuss whether he ever 
loved his Gemma, when we hear him 
constantly moaning for the: sainted 
Beatrice, for whom he has made us, 
also, feel deep affection. He was cer- 
tainly banished from Florence, and he 
became a wanderer, treading the thorny 
paths which led through the land of 
all human emotion ; through fear, sor- 
row, pain; through intensest longing 
for the glorified Beatrice. He visited 
all the shores of human feeling, and 
his poems are merely the record of his 
travels. Had he lived a happy life at 
home with wife and children, the world 
would never have had the ‘ Divine 
Comedy.’’ 

We do not care to raise the question 
whether the author would be happier 
married or single. We wisb merely 
to estimate the effects of marriage on 
authorship, to show howlittle the great- 
est authors have owed to their wives, 
except on the negative side. If an 
author wants to barter his success and 
possible fame for the joys of matri- 
mony, if he prefers to enjoy the cares 
of a family at the foot of the hill rather 
than try to follow the masters to the 
summit, that is his affair. Had Dante 
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married Beatrice, it is possible that no 
tongue could have told the story of his 
happiness. He individually would 
have been the gainer ; the entire world, 
the loser. We are glad the world won. 

It may be said with truth that some 
authors, though not the very greatest, 
have met with success, and been hap- 
pily married at the same time. Darwin 
achieved great success in spite of his 
ill-health, but we must not forget that 
sickness was a hindrance to him, that 
he might have accomplished more, had 
he been a robust man. 

On the material side there is reason 
for congratulation that lack of money 
keeps many an author from marrying 
until late in life. The returns from 
authorship are so meager and so slow 
that he dares not take upon himself 
the support of a wife and family. Be- 


ing a marked man because of his pro- 
fession, he knows that his family would 
have tolive in a manner fitting their ele- 
vated social position, and he is equally 
sure that his income would not suffice 
to meet the demands society would im- 
pose upon him. Many a young man 


who would have taken rank as an author 
has married early and been forced to 
abandon his profession for some more 
profitable calling. Perhaps untnarried 
authors will be better satisfied with 
their solitary life when they see the 
wisdom in remaining single. 
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THE present number of this magazine, the 
initial one of the sixth volume, goes before 
the public under a name that comprehends 
what the publishers designed when the pur- 
chase of the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE was con- 
summated. They believed that a publication 
to serve any particular part of the country 
most effectually, should not have even the 
seeming of sectionalism, the practical effect of 
which is to inhibit contributions from writers 
outside of certain bounds, and upon subjects 
in which the whole nation is interested. 
Moreover, the old name tended, in a measure, 
to limit the circulation, outside of the South, 
to such readers only as are able to afford more 
than one magazine, while both the South 
itself and the magazine’s Southern contribu- 
tors wish to become known, not only to 
those who read a great deal, but to every one 
that reads literature at all. This end is to 
be most easily attained by divesting the 
magazine of whatever would tend to preju- 
dicially localize it. 

But the paramount object in making the 
change is in deference to the fact that the 
literature of any country is a national liter- 
ature, and that a strictly literary medium 
should represent that literature, whether the 
publication issue from one part of the coun- 
try or another, and it is only by going upon 
this unquestionable hypothesis that the liter- 
ary interests of any part of the country may 
be best served. So THE MID-CONTINENT 
MAGAZINE gives assurance to its Southern 
friends that through its pages their literature 
and history will become more widely known 
than they could ever hope for it to be 
through a publication whose usefulness would 
be narrowed by hopeless localization. 

THIS departure, then, brings one back to 
the question, can a high-class illustrated 
magazine be established west of that imag- 
inary -line, between’ which and the Atlantic 
coast is supposed to center all there is of 
good in American literature? From the 
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progress this magazine has made the pub- 
lishers are led to believe the question is 
practically closed. 

It would indicate a narrow provincialism 
in an interior editor to say anything himself 
depreciatory of the excellent monthly publi- 
cations of the East, even if he had anything 
that might be said against them ; but he may, 
as a reporter, indicate the growing discon- 
tent of literary men at the editorial restraint 
under which they are held, and under which, 
they strongly claim, there are limited oppor- 
tunities for developing what is best in Ameri- 
can writers. This discontent is manifested 
in the books they write, in their interviews 
with newspaper men, in their talks among 
themselves; and it is strongly marked in the 
increasing use the best of them are making 
of the columns of the great metropolitan 
daily papers. There is undoubtedly a virility 
in much now first published in the newspa- 
pers that is obviously lacking in magazine 
literature. The editorial management of 
American magazines, it is thought, has been 
so long a matter of inflexible custom estab- 
lished by the counting-room, that our maga-- 
zine literature cannot be said to represent the 
virility of American letters. The true note 
of editorial dogma may be found in things 
like this, from Professor Barrett Wendell, of 
Harvard College : 

‘“The French are finer artists than we, 
but according to our standards, at all events, 
they are apt to apply their art to very abom- 
inable subjects. The impression left upon 
you by reading these stories ’’—he is speak- 
ing now of M. de Maupassant—‘‘is un- 
pleasantly debasing—at least, if you happen 
to have been born a respectable Yankee.”’ 

There you have it ; ‘‘if you happen to have 
been born a respectable Yankee.’’ Well, 
there are a great many millions of people in 
America, who, by providential mischance, 
maybe, happen not to have been born in 
New England ; but since there is no remedy 
for the misfortune, there seems to be no good 
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reason why one should go on lashing one’s 
self about it, and trying to make one’s self 
feel ‘unpleasantly debased’ over reading 
M. de Maupassant, when nature has denied 
one of the refined sensibilities of a ‘‘ respect- 
able Yankee.’’ Besides one meets many 
eminently ‘respectable Yankees’ who have 
read M. de Maupassant’s stories without any 
apparent ‘‘unpleasantly debasing” effects. 
But the Autocrat is not defending what is 
coarse in French literature. The instance 
is cited for the purpose of showing the super- 
sensitive element the magazine editors defer 
to—the element whom the author of the 
“Scarlet Letter’? so grievously offended a 
good many years ago. 

THE wise men of the East are saying, and 
there is no reason why a Mid-Continenter 
should not repeat it, that whatever of objec- 
tivity there is in the East worth fashioning 
into literature, has long ago been utilized. 
It is not necessary, however, to accept this 
as precedent to the conclusion that America’s 
vital literature of the future is to come from 
the Middle, Western and Southern divisions 
of the Union ; for all other signs seem to be 
confirmatory of the wise men’s prophecy. 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact surely 
is that, in these divisions of our country, 
there isan intellectual development, the pos- 
sibilities of which are almost beyond con- 
jecture. 

Nothing could be more undesirable, nor 
more futile in the end, than to try to sec- 
tionalize the literature of America ; but what 
has been lately said by Doctor Conan Doyle 
is getting to be more and more accepted as 
a fact, and it applies to the Central and 
Southern States quite as aptly as it does to 
the Western. Doctor Doyle, like most for- 
eigners visiting America knows New York 
and Boston as the East, and the remainder 
of the United States as the West. 

‘‘I was impressed by the literary feeling 
in the West; the keen interest, the fresh 
insight, the general openness of mind. I 
was delighted with some of the men I met ; 
with their first-hand dealing with things, and 
with their clear perception. Among a people 
so active intellectually you cannot fail of 
ultimate literary productiveness on a large 
scale and of a high quality.” 

All of this has been recognized before 
Doctor Doyle said anything about it; and it 
is to fall in with the spirit of it that THE 
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MID-CONTINENT MAGAZINE seeks to ex- 
tend its field. The common material inter- 
ests of the West and the South cannot be 
more effectively served than by bringing 
their people to a larger knowledge of each 
other through their ‘‘ general openness of 
mind’’ and ‘‘literary possibilities.” That 
they will support a medium fully open to 
their ‘fresh insight and first-hand dealing 
with things’? there cannot be the least 
doubt. 

Politics and economics are not the function 
of a literary publication ; and the wisdom, 
orthe practicability, of any alliance between 
the South and the West is not to be discussed 
here ; but the friendly attitude of these two 
sections of the Union toward each other in 
matters of national legislation, cannot but, 
be observed. The natural inference, too, 
must be that, where old party lines are dis- 
regarded, as they have been between the 
West and the South lately, this feeling must 
have originated, if not in a common material 
interest, then, better still, because of some 
higher principle that binds men together. 

We may pertinently ask ourselves what is 
the most promising possibility of the litera- 
ture to come of this ‘‘ fresh insight, general 
openness of mind, and first-hand dealing 
with things.’ Let us hope it will bea return 
upon itself of that neurotic subjectivity, 
which represents nothing at all general in 
the conditions of American life—as the fic- 
tion reader knows it outside of books. 

Byronic melancholy and neurotic atti- 
tudinarianism forcibly illustrate the Ameri- 
can propensity for aping. Some of the great- 
est humorists are, among their friends, quite 
serious-minded ; and there are no more club- 
able fellows than some of the writers, who, 
in their books, lead us to believe that they 
and the world are given over to hopeless 
despair. This kind of thing in an intellectual 
man finds its counterpart in the callow 
agnostic whose knowledge of what he is pos- 
ing about is limited to what he has heard at 
a fashionable “Symposium ;”’ inthe mannish 
young female, whose trap is intolerably con- 
spicuous in the park, and whose idea of per- 
fection in the plastic art is the moulding of 
a ‘‘jack-pot.’’ The callow agnostic and the 
mannish female are less culpable*than the 
intellectual man. He ought to know he is 
playing a part, and that the public is well 
tired of him ; while with the others the thing 
is a serious occupation. 
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It would seem that our story-makers ought 
to get a lesson from-the play-house. Any- 
thing there that gives a fair representation 
of what life really is, comes at once into 
popular favor, even though it be a mediocre 
play performed by mediocre players. On 
the other hand, the most excellent of Shaks- 
pere’s tragedies, played by the best players, 
do not now draw people to them. 

It may be said, so much the worse for the 
people. Probably it is. But the people 
have their own views, and if they throw aside 
your ueurotic literature and refuse to believe 
that life is all tragedy, what good is there 
of further preaching? Certainly no aspect 
of pessimism has been left untreated, no 
skill, no patience has been wanting in pre- 
senting it. 

It is more than probable that in this turn 
which our fiction has taken, we have been 
blindly following the Russian writers ; most 
oftus, too, not taking the cue at first-hand, 
but from two or three exponents of the Rus- 
sian method. One may believe, moreover, 
that these exponents have never intended 
that their followers should do anything more 
than pursue the Russian method, which is 
to tell the truth as it is, and not to substi- 
tute possible Russian conditions for present 
American conditions. Pessimism is a natu 
ral conclusion from the study of Russian life. 
But it is as illogical a conclusion from the 
study of American life, as Dickens’ optimism 
was from a study of English life among the 
lower classes. 

There are some discouraging features of 
American civilization. Our divorce laws, 
for instance, our craze for money-getting, 
and our corrupt political methods. But, as 
discouraging as these are, there is no war- 
rant for the conclusion that they will grow 
worse, or even that they will not improve as 
we geta better sense of decency and right 
living. And this we will get by science and 
religion. Every honest scientist will tell 
the callow agnostic just out of knickerbock- 
ers that science and conduct are separate 
branches of study, and that, if science seems 
to disprove some things that we- have hith- 
erto accepted, he is not dispensed from the 
duty of decent living. And every honest 
preacher that has mind enough to grasp the 
truths of science, will tell him that we may 
be wrong in some conclusions we have drawn, 
but that what we have just heard anew on 
Easter concerning The Christ, is as potent in 


our lives as it was before the developments 
of modern scientific research. 

If the man who is so much preoccupied in 
preaching against the craze for money-get- 
ting would give a little more of his time to 
that fascinat{ng art—which is not so strictly 
American as is commonly believed—he might 
find things in his household tending less and 
less toward causes for divorce ; for the in- 
dustry necessary to successin this art begets 
a self-respect that makes divorce contempti- 
ble, to him, and it wins the admiration of 
woman in a way that could never be effected 
by theories of quietism, or by aggressive 
efforts in behalf of a periodical division of 
the results of other men’s industry. 

And, again, if the pouncet-box politician 
would leave the domain of theory, if he 
would get out practically and help elect good 
men to office, he would soon find himself 
wondering why he had ever taken such 
gloomy views about republican government. 

Gentlemen of the neurotic school, and 
ladies, too, more’s the pity, you have done 
your whole duty. If plaudits, and the more 
material rewards, have been lacking where 
they were merited, you have the conscious- 
ness that it is not given you to disjoin the 
Philistines from their idol. 
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WHETHER it is editorial restraint,or whether 
there is no longer material in the East to 
work upon, that has brought the Eastern 
writers to an agony of subjectivity bordering 
on dementia, is not for the moment's con- 
sideration. But certainly these clever crafts- 
men, from some cause, have been driven 
to this state, or else into literary nomadism, 
where the pasturage is paralyzing all of 
their organs of digestion. Fine craftsman- 
ship and the illustrator’s art have now for 
many years redeemed current literature. 
True, Boston, with her innate love of excel- 
lence in all things, has continued to cherish 
the delusion that her literature can get on 
well enough without illustration ; but then 
the outsider is driven to think that, unless 
Beardsleyism can be greatly intensified, 
there is nothing in New England literature 
of the present day for the illustrator to work 
upon. It isso unimpeachably self-centered; 
it takes such a turn of refined seriousness, 
that it may after awhile develop a humorist 
who shall turn it to account; but now it 
does not much engage anyone outside the 
walls that shut it in. In the great Eastern 
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stronghold of Philistinism there are gath- 
ered a clever set of writers who tell in a 
dreary way of life on Manhattan Island, 
write bright things about one another, and 
yawn most dismally in the face of their read- 
ers. They occasionally go West and South, 
view the country from a parlor car window, 
spend a day in Denver or St. Augustine, 
return home and write voluminously about 
matters of which they have seen and know 
almost nothing. There are exceptions ad- 
mittedly ; but no disinterested person will 
challenge the general proposition. 

But magazines do not exist altogether for 
writers. The whole magazine-reading public 
is entitled to most respectful consideration ; 
and they, too, are protesting quite as vehe- 
mently as the writers are. Their protests 
are not so much against editing as against 
the attenuation of literature that, in some 
measure, comes of editing, long after the 
writer ceases to be dominated by the editor. 
It is against a too refined subjectivity, against 
esotericism, preaching, pessimism gone mad, 
and the overstrained respectability that does 
not permit so much of the disrespectable as 
one small devil to a whole volume. They are 
not preoccupying themselves in a hopeless 
effort at solution of the causes that lead to all 
this. It is not their business, they say. They 
have weightier matters in hand, and while 
they are at these matters they wish to read of 
life’s probabilities, and not ‘altogether of its 
mischances. They know the mischances 
come, and they are willing to hear of them 
in books. just as they accept them in reality ; 
but they wish them in books, too, just as they 
find them in reality. mingled with a great 
deal of good and a great deal of enjoyment. 
They are not protesting against what the 
esoteric call style. They put a fair estimate 
upon that, only they prefer it with a touch 
of individuality. They say that one may 
recognize the older writers without referring 
to the title page; but that when one comes 
to a story-teller of the day it is different. He 
is recognized by the school he belongs to, 
and that as for individuality, the head master 
of any particular school might have written 
all the books beariug the school’s unmistak- 
able imprint, just as all of our currently pub- 
lished agnosticism might be recognized as 
Tyndall’s or Huxley’s, if one could conceive 
of Tyndall or Huxley doing anything so 
wanting in originality. 
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THE Autocrat would not get too far from 
the “respectable Yankee,’’ whose refined 
sensibilities are so easily disturbed, nor too 
far from his seeming approval of numerous 
small devils, without a wofd of qualification 
for those who might constra@jhis meaning to 
be that unlimited license should be allowed 
the writer in the matter of disrespectability.’ 
This word is intensive in its meaning, as well 
as extensive. It comprehends what is offen- 
sive to all good people, but there are degrees 
of it that offend only the “respectable 
Yankee.’ To illustrate: Professor Wendell 
is offended at a young lady in a novel, who 
bites off a thread while sewing, and gets the 
end of it fastened between her teeth ; and at 
an elderly gentleman who fringes the mouth 
end of his cigar while smoking. He would 
have young ladies use gold handle embroid- 
ery scissors for clipping threads, and elderly 
gentlemen to use a meerschaum holder, or 
else not to smoke cigars at all in novels. 

Mr. Ford, in ‘‘The Literary Shop,”’ tells 
bitingly of other Eastern gentleman, with 
“respectable Yankee”’ sensibilities, who ob- 
ject to plebeian charactersin stories ; and he 
enumerates much that is offensive to them 
in books which might not strike others as 
even comparatively disrespectable. Then 
there are some of our most respectable trans- 
Atlantic kinsfolk who came to excuse George 
Eliot for her relations to Mr. Lewes, but who 
consider the American habit of marrying 
one’s deceased wife’s sister as the most su- 
perlatively disrespectable thing that a nation 
of barbarians could be guilty of. So disre- 
spectability in its intensive aspect comes at 
last to the point of view. Among our East- 
ern friends, with their ‘‘ respectable Yankee 
traditions, this point of view is the urbanity 
and elegance of evening-dress literature. It 
is the story over again of the little German 
girl who told her mother of her first lesson 
in natural history. The subject was the blue 
heron, which the teacher said had no tail to 
speak of. The child’s version was that the 
blue heron had a tail, but that it must not 

be talked about. 

Now, the blue heron may not be a bird of 
such interest as to engage our thought, but 
if we should discuss it at all, there is no good 
reason why its curtailed proportions should 
not be spoken of. It is fortunately a fact 
that, in America, the subject dealt with in 
“Pierre and Jean,’’ probably M. de Mau- 
passant’s worst, is not, with our healthy 
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sentiment against marital infidelity, a ques- 
tion that is apt to entice the decent American 
writer, or to attract the decent American 


here were occasion for dis- 

were discussed as M. 
de Maupassa yes in ‘‘Pierre and Jean,”’ 
and as Tolstoi does in “ Anna Karenina,’’ it 
is hard to understand who is to be offended 
by it, unless it be a ‘‘respectable Yankee,”’ 
who cannot endure young ladies who 
bite threads, or elderly gentlemen who 
smoke cigars without a meerschaum holder. 
Subjects of a delicate nature are now dis- 
cussed in the most open way ; and, what is 
worse, if such things are to be talked of 
openly, the discussion ends too soon. It is 
not carried beyond the scene where, with 
more or less attractive stage setting, the 
scandal develops. Before and after all of 
this is the tragic suffering which overclouds 
the attractive stage setting, If anyone be- 
lieves that Madam Roland never suffered 
before Pierre’s brutal taunting began, or 
that she never suffered after she saw Pierre 
set sail from France; if he believes that 
Anna Karenina felt no pang but the 
quick shock of the engine wheels that 
crushed out her life; or that there is not in 
‘Pierre and Jean’’ and ‘‘ Anna Karenina”’ 
a deterrent lesson, then he has read the 
Frenchman and the great Russian not only 
unintelligently,. but, one must think, with 
the perverse intention of making himself 
feel ‘‘ unpleasantly debased.”’ 


Ir is doubtful whether the ‘‘ respectable 
Yankee ’’ has ever quite recovered from the 
leniency shown to Hester Prynne. He does 
not understand woman well enough to see 
how she could have suffered sufficiently 
without discipline at thestake. But in these 
matters the world has got very far away from 
him. The most pronounced Mid-Continent 
Protestant of the century’s end looks forward 
with faith to helping himself out of his mis- 
conduct by a renunciation of the past, and a 
determination to undo it, so far as possible, 
by a better life in the future. And he no 
doubt regrets that Anna Karenina did not 
have more of the faith that we may reason- 
ably suppose sustained the bourgeois shop- 
keeper’s wife in ‘‘ Pierre and Jean.’ But it 
was Anna Karenina’s misfortune that she 
lived in an atmosphere where religion was a 
perfunctory thing, where the penance for 
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absolution was too insignificant for the of- 
fense. Asrespectability went in Russia, she 
was pre-eminently respectable, but that did 
not save her. She seems to have had a sort 
of religious conscience, due to early train- 
ing perhaps, or maybe to reversionary hered- 
ity ; but she had simply the moral courage 
of respectability. 

It is very well for superlative respectability 
to say that it must not be offended. It is 
altogether capable of taking care of its own 
misconduct, but there are obligations in 
other directions, aud morality and religion 
in America would not be what they are if the 
voice of respectability had always been 
obeyed. There was a time when it was not 
respectable to discuss many social problems 
that the best people of America are to-day 
discussing with the greatest freedom and the 
greatest good. It would be an unwise per- 
son who should advocate too great a license 
in the discussion of delicate things in fiction, 
or in any other way. They are not safe in 
the hands of the many, but the world of 
art, literature, science and reform cannot go 
on forever deferring to the intensive aspect 
of respectability. 

It may be laid down with somewhat of 
dogmatic precision that no publication has a 
right to offend the moral or the religious views 
of its readers; and the field may be broad- 
ened to comprehend refined taste, so that 
whatever there may be in a subject, or in the 
treatment of a subject, that might offend in 
this respect, should be excluded from any 
publication of a high class. But with all of 
this accepted, it may be conceived that there 
is no obligation resting upon an editor or a 
publisher to defer to provincial respectability, 
however long it may have had the honor of 
directing the editorial and publishing con- 
science. So we come at the main point. 

Here in Mid-Continent, where alf intel- 
lectuality is progressive ; where there is no 
prejudice against a thing simply because it is 
anomalous; where we are not hindered by the 
traditions of sublimated fastidiousness; where 
we have not attained to the point in well- 
doing that cannot be improved upon ; where 
religion is not a cult, there are writers with 
a message ; and THE MID-CONTINENT MAG- 
AZINE Stands ready to transmit it, asking of 
the writer only that it shall come skillfully 
prepared, that the treatment be decent, and 
that the subject be worthy of good people’s 
time and thought. 
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